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SENATOR STRANGE’S INDIAN NOVEL 
By RICHARD WALSER 


The first novel written by a resident North Carolinian with 
a North Carolina background! was Eoneguski, or, the Cherokee 
Chief: A Tale of Past Wars. By an American. This unusual ro- 
mance was from the pen of Robert Strange, a United States 
Senator who was living in Washington at the time of the appear- 
ance of the novel. It was issued at Washington in the early 
months of 1839, probably during February, in an attractive two- 
volume edition over the imprint of Franck Taylor, the verso of the 
title page stating that it was “printed and copyrighted by Peter 
Force, Corner of D and 10th Streets.” Though the book was 
better than average reading judged by contemporary standards, 
it was inadequately distributed, possibly because it was sup- 
pressed for reasons concerning which later historians have never 
been in agreement. Even now its rarity? has prevented satisfactory 
acquaintance with it among those readers who would find it 
entertaining and instructive both from a historical and from 
a literary point of view. 

The author of Honeguski was born in Manchester, Virginia, 
September 20, 1796.5 He attended private schools in Virginia, 





1The first novel by a resident North Carolinian was Winifred Marshall Gales’ Matilda 
Berkely, or Family Anecdotes (Raleigh, 1804), a sentimental story of English life; and it 
seems likely that the first novel employing a partial North Carolina setting was the famous 
Horse-Shoe Robinson (1835) by John Pendleton Kennedy, a Marylander. 

2There are copies at the Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, California; Duke 
University Library, Durham, North Carolina; Newberry Library, Chicago, Illinois; University 
of Texas Library, Austin; University of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill: New York 
Public Library; Library of Congress, Washington; Yale University Library, New Haven, 
Connecticut; Olivia Raney Public Library, Raleigh, North Carolina; Sondley Reference 
Library, Asheville, North Carolina; and in the private collections of Bruce Cotten, Baltimore, 
and Roger Marshall, Raleigh. 

8 Biographical material from John S. McEachern, “Robert Strange, Twelfth Grand Master 
of Masons in North Carolina,” The Orphans’ Friend and Masonic Journal, LXIV (August 1, 
1939), 7; John Livingstone (ed.), Biographical Sketches of Eminent American Lawyers, 
Now Living (New York, 1852), I, 97-111; John H. Wheeler, Historical Sketches of North 
Carolina (Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo, 1851), Il, 180; John Howard Brown (ed.), The 
Cyclopaedia of American Biographies (Boston: Federal Book Company, 1993), VII, 243: Bio- 
graphical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927 (Government Printing Office, 1928), 
1579; and S. A. Ashe, “Robert Strange,”’ unpublished sketch in the Charles L. Van Noppen 
Papers, Manuscript Room, Duke University Library. 
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later enrolled in Washington College (now Washington and Lee 
University), and graduated from Hampden-Sydney College. At 
the age of nineteen he moved to Fayetteville, North Carolina, 
where he studied law, was admitted to the bar, and began his 
practice. In 1817 he married Jane Kirkland of Hillsboro, a sister 
of the wife of Chief Justice Thomas Ruffin. He was a member of 
the state house of commons, 1821-1823, 1826; and from 1827 to 
1836 he served as judge of the superior court in North Carolina. 
From 1836 to 1840 he was United States Senator from North 
Carolina, After his resignation from the Senate he resumed his 
law practice in Fayetteville and became solicitor for the state 
Fifth Judicial District. He died in Wilmington, February 19, 
1854, and was interred in the family burial ground at his home, 
“Myrtle Hill,” near Fayetteville. 

For many years before its publication Strange had been 
gathering material for his Indian romance. While riding the 
superior court circuit, he had visited the North Carolina moun- 
tains, inquiring into Indian antiquities and legends and making 
copious notes about aboriginal customs and histories. The result 
was a conviction that the white settlers had dealt unjustly with 
the native owners of the mountain lands, and this conviction he 
set down forcibly in his novel. By the summer of 1838 he had 
completed the book, and on July 6 he wrote to Peter Force: 


The bearer will deliver you herewith the M.S. which I have 
corrected as far as time will afford in its present state. I will 
reserve any farther corrections for the proof sheets. I am afraid 
it is not as legible as could be desired but your compositors will 
I trust soon become accustomed to the hand.‘ 


A few days later Strange drew up in his own handwriting a 
two-page contract for the publication of the novel. It is an 
interesting document, particularly in its indication of the high 
hopes Strange had for the work’s financial and popular success. 


Agreement entered into this 10 day of July in the year of our 
Lord One thousand eight hundred and thirty eight between Peter 
Force of the City of Washington and Robert Strange of North 
Carolina Witnesseth 

That whereas the said Robert Strange hath written and com- 
posed a certain tale or Novel by the Title of Eoneguski or the 





4 Manuscript insertion in volume II of Eoneguski, New York Public Library. Faithful re- 
production of spelling, capitalization, and punctuation in the quotation from original manu- 
scripts and books has been effected in all cases. 
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Cherokee Cheif and is desirous of publishing the same and the 
said Peter Force is ready and competent and having the neces- 
sary means and skill to make and issue the said publication it is 
understood and agreed between the parties that the said Peter 
Force shall proceed to secure the copy right for the said work in 
his own name both in the United States of America and in great 
Britian and issue and publish as soon as may be at his own risk & 
hazard a suitable number of copies of the said work for the first 
edition and cause the same to be sold to the best advantage and 
the proceeds of such sales apply first to the payment of the neces- 
sary expences incident to such sales and publication and the bal- 
ance divide equally between the said Peter Force and Robert 
Strange. And the said copy right both in the United States of 
America and in Great Britian is to be and remain the property of 
the said Robert Strange and Peter Force their executors adminis- 
tra[tors] or assigns jointly and severally, and all profits arising 
from any sale thereof or future publications or editions of the 
said work are to be at the joint expence and for the joint profit 
and advantage of the said Robert Strange and Peter Force their 
executors administrators and assigns. And it is farther agreed 
that the said Peter Force will and hath advanced immediately to 
the said Robert Strange Six Hundred dollars in anticipation of 
the profits of the said publication; and if it shall so happen that 
in twelve months from the date hereof the one half of the profits 
of the said publication shall not equal the said sum of six hundred 
dollars then the said Robert Strange shall return to the said 
Peter Force so much of the said six hundred dollars as may ex- 
ceed the said one half of the said profits with interest thereon 
from the date. 

And the said Peter Force doth farther agree to render to the 
said Robert Strange semiannually a statement of the expences, 
receipts and contracts he may have made on account of said 
publication during the existence of the said copy right unless all 
transactions in relation thereto may be sooner finally closed. 

And it is farther understood that the name of the said Robert 
Strange shall not be known as the author of the said work until 
his consent thereto shall be freely given. 

And the said Peter Force doth farther agree to pay over semi- 
annually to the said Robert Strange any portion of profits to 
which he may be entitled under the foregoing agreement.® 


The expectations of pecuniary reward and, one can believe, of 
personal acclaim if the book met with critical favor were never 
realized. Even while the book was at the printers, Strange’s 
political fortunes had suffered a reversal which made the appear- 
ance of any novel, especially one as clear in many of its purposes 
as EHoneguski, a somewhat embarrassing event. 





* Manuscript insertion in volume I of Eoneguski, New York Public Library, 
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Strange had been elected to the Senate by the state legislature 
on December 3, 1836, barely winning by a vote of sixty-one to 
fifty-eight over Judge Thomas Settle. When as a Democratic 
Senator he took his seat on December 5, 1836, he succeeded 
Judge Willie P. Mangum, who had previously resigned because 
of his inability to approve certain legislative mandates consci- 
entiously. In that day it was the custom for the United States 
Senators from North Carolina to follow implicitly whatever 
“instructions” were received from the state legislature. If any 
Senator felt he could not do so, it was expected of him by both 
the legislature and the people of the state that he resign immedi- 
ately. All this was clearly understood by Strange when he ac- 
cepted the office of Senator, and his first two years seem to have 
passed quietly enough. In 1838, however, when along with Bed- 
ford Brown, the other Senator from North Carolina, he voted to 
expunge the anti-Jackson resolutions from the Senate journal, 
the North Carolina legislature, now controlled by the Whigs and 
most assuredly not pro-administration, thought it time to let the 
Senators know its wishes. The Whigs had not forgotten the man- 
ner in which their political colleague Judge Mangum had been 
deprived of his seat only two years before and they did not wish 
to resort to a practice which they had previously denounced. They 
therefore adopted, on December 4, 1838, certain “resolutions” 
condemning the expunging act and the administration policies in 
general. Strange and Brown replied that the “resolutions” were 
not “instructions,” that their course of action was clear, and that 
they awaited further “instructions.” The legislature would not 
be more definite but stated that the import of the resolutions was 
simple enough. Strange and Brown kept their seats.® 


6 When Strange finally resigned on June 30, 1840, he gave a full explanation of his actions. 
“I was well convinced that I could not with propriety treat the resolutions as instructions, 
and so respectfully informed the legislature, requesting, at the same time, that if I was 
wrong, I might be set right. My conclusion, if wrong, was not corrected, and I might have 
contented myself in my position until its term expired. But I knew the public mind was 
much stirred concerning the doctrine of instructions, and that ungenerous persons would, 
notwithstanding the pains I had taken to set myself right, impugn to me the design of 
holding under constitutional forms a place for which, according to its spirit and substance, 
I was unfit. It had been said by high authority that I was supporting an administration to 
which my constituents were opposed. I am among the last men to question the representa- 
tive character of our government, or to deny to the people the right of setting up and pull- 
ing down at pleasure, and I would sooner perish than avail myself of a position in which 
their generous confidence had placed me to thwart their wishes. Believing that the Legisla- 
tive elections had not taken place in reference to any such result, and that the appointment 
of my successor could not be made in conformity to the expressed wishes of the people, my 
immediate resignation would not have secured obedience to their will. But, I determined and 
accordingly promised to resign in time for the people to avail themselves of the first occasion 
of indicating their choice of a Senatorial representative. That pledge in now redeemed. I re- 
turn to private life. . . .” Letter quoted in Daily State Chronicle (Raleigh), Jan. 13, 1891. 
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The reaction of the public press was immediate and violent; 
it almost universally comdemned the senators for their failure to 
follow the wishes of the legislature. The Raleigh newspapers 
were solidly against the Senators,’ and Strange was denied sup- 
port even in his own locality. An editorial in the Fayetteville 
Observer of January 16, 1839, stated: 


We have as yet no information of the course our Senators in 
Congress mean to pursue. They are still in their seats, officiating 
as the Senators of North Carolina, and unquestionably misrepre- 
senting the State, according to every test to which her opinions 
have been subjected. Their conduct is remarked upon with much 
severity, as well in other States as our own, both in regard to the 
letter written to the Legislature, and to the tenacity with which 
they hold on to their seats, nothwithstanding their pledges... . 
It is said, by those who have undoubted sources of information, 
that Judge Strange, who made this pledge [to ‘bid adieu to these 
halls’] in a speech delivered in the Senate during the last session, 
has never believed in the doctrine of Instructions. Nothwith- 
standing this fact, he certainly accepted the office made vacant 
in pursuance of instructions, well knowing that to be a prominent 
doctrine of his party. ... 


Strange was alarmed by this unlucky turn of events, particu- 
larly so just at the time Honeguski was due to appear; but he re- 
tained his seat and, as much as he could, tried to pacify the state 
press in their denunciations. In February he sent certain public 
documents to the angry editor of the Hillsborough Recorder,’ but 
this gesture apparently was insufficient to provide a change of 
sentiment, for on March 21 the Recorder reprinted the accusing 
speech delivered in the North Carolina house of commons, 
December 14, 1838, on the resolutions to the Senators in Con- 
gress. 

As if all this were not sufficiently disturbing to the aspira- 
tions of the new novelist, another consideration presented itself 
for further embarrassment. In championing the cause of the 
Indian in North Carolina, Strange had gone against the accepted 
principles of his own Democratic party. Already in trouble with 
the Whigs at home, he would appear, to politically minded read- 
ers of Eoneguski, a man who had rejected the policies of Jackson, 


7 Raleigh Star and North Carolina Gazette, January 9, 1839; Raleigh Register, February 4, 
February 11, May 4, 1889. 
® February 28, 1839. 
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whom recently he had so staunchly defended. But when he had 
written his book, no other view of the Indian dispossessions could 
have been taken by the tender-hearted Senator. 

The treaty of New Echota, signed in 1835 and proclaimed in 
1836, had provided for the Cherokee removal to the West. As 
the treaty was agreed upon by fewer than 500 Indians in a popu- 
lation of 16,000 Cherokees, many politicians considered it unjust 
and publicly denounced it. In a way the treatment of the Indians 
became a point of dissension between the two major parties, the 
Democrats upholding the action of President Jackson and the 
Whigs under Henry Clay’s leadership denouncing it. But 
Strange’s sympathies for the suffering and duped Indians had 
long years ago been formed. Even as he was completing his novel, 
the final cruel rounding up of the Cherokees was progressing. 
Almost 17,000 Indians of various tribes had been apprehended— 
some without warning—and driven like cattle into numerous 
stockades. In June, 1838, in the very moments when Strange was 
correcting his manuscript for the publisher, the first of the final 
Indian treks to the West had begun, the last march being on 
December 4 of that year. Some had escaped to the mountain 
fastnesses, but the tales of human sorrow and personal degrada- 
tion had steeled the compassionate heart of the Senator. 

There was little feeling of kindness for the Indians among the 
people of North Carolina. The local presses were crammed with 
accounts of Indian massacres and stories of horror and murder. 
Fear of the Indians was indeed still prevalent among those who 
were settling the mountain areas. Instead of any feeling of grief 
for these aborigines of the state, North Carolinians were pri- 
marily concerned with the disposal of the public lands which 
their removal would release. 

The early months of 1839 were, therefore, surely unpropitious 
for the publication of a novel like Eoneguski by one in Strange’s 
shoes. Out of favor with a state legislature that felt accountable 
for his actions in Congress, liable for misunderstanding by a 
political party which would have considered his Indian views 
incompatible with the party policies, and expressive of a sym- 
pathy not widely held by his constituents, Strange must have 
anticipated the appearance of his novel somewhat apprehen- 
sively, even with its anonymous authorship. 
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In addition to these considerations, the novel was a new un- 
tested medium for Strange, who was regarded as an accom- 
plished literary amateur in his day. Sabin® lists eleven of his 
addresses printed between 1826 and 1853. John H. Wheeler’ thus 
comments on Strange: 


As a writer he has often appeared before the public. His style 
is highly imaginative; his taste, chastened by an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the most approved authors of the language in 
every age, is classic and beautiful. His eulogy upon Judge Gaston 
cannot but affect the heart, improve the feelings, and delight the 
mind of all who may have the pleasure to read it. 


Strange was a poet too. Mrs. Mary Bayard Clarke included ten 
of his poems in her edition of North Carolina verse.'! They bore 
such titles as “The Smile of Love,” “The Music of the Heart,” 
and “The Lost Pleiad,” and are rather tenderly sentimental and 
undistinguished. Here is the opening stanza of “The Rose-Bud of 
North Carolina”’: 


Would you gather a garland of beauty bright? 

You should wander at dawn, or by pale moonlight, 
While the breeze is fresh on the opening flowers, 

Or their leaves are moist with the dewy showers; 
One Rose you should gather, and gladly entwine her, 
The soft opening Rose-bud of North Carolina.” 


With Eoneguski Strange entered the professional world of 
letters, albeit anonymously. It was necessary to extend his talents 
beyond the oratorical effusions and poetic ditties which had 
brought him a mild literary prominence among his friends. He 
met the challenge with all his abilities and natural gifts. Though 
Eoneguski cannot be called a work of genius, Strange wove a 
narrative immensely curious in detail and exciting in plot. Since 
the novel is not readily obtainable, it is well to review here its 
events in full outline. 


In an introduction, signed simply “An American,” the author 
relates that a few years ago, while travelling through the western 


® Bibliotheca Americana, XXIV, 92-93. 

1° Wheeler, Historical Sketches of North Carolina, II, 130. 

1 Wood-Notes (Raleigh: Warren L. Pomeroy, 1854), II, 74-92. 
12 Wood-Notes, II, 177. 
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part of North Carolina, he stopped at a small village on the 
southwestern side of the Tennessee River and inquired of his 
host if there were in the neighborhood any works of art or nature 
to interest the stranger. The author was told that nearby there 
was an Indian mound as well as the Falls of the Sugar Town 
Fork, and was directed to the home of one who would be able to 
tell him the legendary lore of the surrounding area, a certain 
McDonald, “the clerk of the court—a scholar, a gentleman.’’!* On 
a visit to the Falls, McDonald asked if the traveller had seen the 
plain black cross in the graveyard at the nearby Indian village of 
Tesumtoe. The complicated tale which followed is a recounting 
of the events with which the cross was concerned. 

After the opening up to white settlers of those regions west 
of the Blue Ridge, one of the first to venture into the new coun- 
try was Robert Aymor, a stern, gaunt, intelligent mountaineer, 
more than fifty years of age at the time of the story. He occupied 
a log cabin in the valley of Homony Creek, a stream emptying 
into the French Broad River from the west. By his wife Dolly 
Hays, a rude, obese, and rather dull woman, he had become the 
father of more than a dozen children, of whom the eldest was 
Gideon Aymor, “A little more than a score of years’’* of age. 
Atha, his sister, was a few years younger. 

Into their home one snowy night came an Indian, who was 
allowed to eat and sleep by the fire in accordance with the moun- 
tain code of hospitality. During his prolonged stay, Eoneguski or 
the Big Bear was told of affairs in the Aymor household. It 
seemed that some time before, Atha’s hand in marriage had been 
requested by John Welch, the adopted son of neighbors but one 
who was known to have Indian blood in his veins. When Robert 
Aymor refused the suit, Welch had departed the home of his 
foster parents. In turn, Eoneguski revealed that he was then on 
a mission to take the life of Welch, who had retreated to the 
Cherokee country and slain a warrior of Eoneguski’s tribe—a 
crime which demanded a life for a life. He also disclosed that he 
had been the one who had once interceded for the life of Robert 
Aymor when he had been captured by the Indians during Ruther- 
ford’s campaign of retaliation in 1776. Mutual recognition re- 


18 Foneguski, I, iv. 
4 Foneguski, I, 17. 
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sulted. Eoneguski announced the abandonment of his intention to 
kill Welch, and Aymor agreed to the marriage of Atha and 
Welch, Eoneguski then asked Gideon, with whom he had formed 
a friendship, to accompany him home to Eonee, the village of his 
father the Cherokee chief Eonah, in order to visit Robert Ay- 
mor’s old friend and to locate John Welch. With reluctance 
Robert Aymor agreed to let his son go. 

At this point the narrative reverts to the adventures of John 
Welch, who had travelled to the land of the Cherokees to find his 
real parents and to settle permanently. There at Sugar Town he 
had been welcomed at the home of the chief, Santuchee or the 
Panther, who now quite old was spending his declining years in 
grief because of his son Cheasquah’s unrevenged murder by the 
Leech, a member of an adjoining tribe. Welch was urged to carry 
out this revenge by Santuchee, who promised him subsequent 
adoption and the succeeding chieftainship of the tribe. Another 
who desired the revenge was the villainous Chuheluh or the Fox, 
rival of Eonah and Eoneguski. With the Cherokee prophet and 
medicine man, Susquanannacunahata or the Long Blanket, Chu- 
heluh plotted to drive Welch to the deed. This was accomplished ; 
and directed by Chuheluh, Welch fled the territory, closely fol- 
lowed by Eoneguski, who had taken upon himself the further 
revenge of his slain tribesman, the Leech. The two successfully 
eluded Eoneguski, but Welch finally became ill when they had 
arrived at the crest of the Blue Ridge beyond Grandfather Moun- 
tain near the home of the Irishman Dr. Jonathan Wooddie, a 
blacksmith and physician. After Welch’s recovery he returned to 
the valley of the Homony, always eluding the pursuing Eonegu- 
ski, not aware that shortly thereafter Eoneguski had abandoned 
his purposes. 

On their way to the Cherokee territory, Eoneguski and Gideon 
followed the road from Asheville to Waynesville, which was 
crowded on this day with Indians and mountain folk who had 
come to town for the “County Court (or as it is called in the 
statutes, the Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions) for Haywood 
County.”5 The temple of law “was a coarse building, consisting 
of unplaned boards loosely put together, and scarcely serving to 
defend either priests or worshippers from sun, wind, rain, or 


% Eoneguski, I, 197. 
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snow.”’'® The crudeness of the court procedure, the drunkenness 
and ignorance of the itinerant lawyers, Rowell, Smoothly, and 
Johns, and the general indignity of the entire court receive 
venomous satire from the author. After the court was dissolved, 
“The balance of the day was spent in horse racing, fighting, and 
other kindred amusements, with which most of the inhabitants of 
Waynesville and its vicinity were wont to beguile their idle 
hours.”?7 

As Gideon and Eoneguski resumed their journey, they crossed 
Richland Creek, followed the course of Scott’s Creek, passed the 
Tuckasege River, and finally arrived at the valley of the Tennes- 
see. On viewing some Indian mounds, Gideon asked Eoneguski 
the origin of these piles, but the Indian professed his ignorance 
and his further belief that they were erected by tribes who in- 
habited the region before the Cherokees. 

On their arival at Eonee, the travellers found Eonah to be very 
ill, and a quarrel ensued between the old chief and Eoneguski 
over the latter’s failure to consummate revenge for the Leech’s 
death. The two friends then journeyed to Tesumtoe, “a village 
near the head of one of the forks of the Tennessee River,’* south 
of Eonee (the present site of Franklin) with Sugar Town in 
between. There in the house of the half-breed Yenacona they met 
Little Deer, the Indian maiden beloved by Eoneguski, who ex- 
plained that Yenacona was the half-sister of Little Deer’s full- 
blooded father, Ooconoota. Gideon and Little Deer immediately 
fell in love with each other; and though Gideon realized the 
betrayal of his friend Eoneguski, the two lovers were encouraged 
by Yenacona, who had inherited the Catholic faith from her 
white mother and did not wish her niece to marry a pagan. 

Eoneguski was recalled to the death-bed of Eonah and pro- 
claimed by Susquanannacunahata as the succeeding chief of the 
village. On his return to Tesumtoe, Eoneguski was treated coolly 
by Yenacona and Little Deer, who had been apprised that John 
Welch was the son of Yenacona and that his life was being 
sought by Eoneguski. 

Yenacona then told her story to Gideon. She was the daughter 
of Attacallaculla, son of the chieftian Moytoy, and Maria, a white 


16 Foneguski, I, 197. 
17 Foneguski, I, 209. 
8 Eoneguski, I, 28. 
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girl whose life had been saved by Attacallaculla. After Yena- 
cona’s birth, her mother had escaped to Charleston when Atta- 
callaculla wished to marry another wife, an Indian woman. Yena- 
cona followed her mother and at Charleston was reared in cul- 
tured society and in the Catholic faith. There she fell in love with 
and married Israel De Lisle, a Frenchman of high birth, and 
they soon journeyed to the Indian country, where De Lisle was 
sent by the British to stir up the bordering Indian tribes against 
the patriot Americans. In a battle De Lisle was killed, Yenacona’s 
son Oocomoo (John Welch) disappeared, and Yenacona, after 
years of dejection, took upon herself the training and upbringing 
of Little Deer. She had never ceased to hope, however, that her 
son might be found, and urged Gideon to return to the Homony 
and make a diligent search for Oocomoo. 

After a short visit to the Homony, Gideon returned to the 
Cherokee lands as a guide for his father’s old craven friend, 
Thompson, now in the guise of an itinerant Methodist preacher, 
though actually a British agent to woo the Cherokees to the side 
of the English in the approaching struggle of 1812. On the way 
they met Eoneguski at the autumn celebration of the Green Corn 
Feast.1° When they arrived at Tesumtoe, Gideon resumed his 
courtship of Little Deer, encouraged by Thompson. The agent 
wished to influence the Indians through Gideon, who on his 
marriage would be chief of Tesumtoe. Meanwhile, Thompson 
had been rebuffed by Eoneguski, who clearly believed that the 
best interests of the Cherokees would be served by their taking 
sides with the troops of the White Father in Washington. 

The Shawnee chief, Tecumseh, visited Eoneguski in order to 
persuade the Cherokees to join the British against the Ameri- 
cans. Gaining several Cherokee warriors but not Eoneguski nor 
the entire Cherokee nation, Tecumseh left for Tookabatcha (Ala- 
bama), where the Creeks had set up their headquarters under 
Weatherford and the Little Warrior. 

Eoneguski joined his forces with those of the Overhill Chero- 
kee chief, Pathfinder, though the entire army was under the 
’ command of Andrew Jackson. An assault was made against the 
Creeks at Tohopeka, a bend in the Tallapoosa River, with Jack- 
son’s troops attacking down the peninsula and Eoneguski’s war- 


1 Eoneguski, II, 188-148. 
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riors swimming to the extremity of the bend and, by releasing , 
the canoes there, cutting off the retreat of the Creeks.”° 

In the treaty following the battle of Tohopeka, though Eonegu- 
ski and his Cherokees had fought for the victorious Americans, 
the valley of the Tennessee River was taken from the tribe by 
Jackson himself. “Scarcely had the treaty been signed which as- 
certained the territorial rights of the Cherokee Indians, when the 
covetous eyes of the neighboring white people were fixed upon 
the fairest portion of their possessions, and commissioners were 
appointed to negotiate for a purchase. The sad experience of past 
times filled Eoneguski with the most painful forebodings of the 
result. To negotiate had been, in the history of the intercourse 
between the white and the red men, but a term to express less 
harshly a declaration, on the part of the former what lands they 
wanted of the latter; the price they were willing to pay; and 
their determination to have them at that price, ‘peaceably if they 
could, forcibly if they must.’ The village of his birth; the scene 
of his early sports; of his youthful affections; of his manly trials; 
the hearthstone; the tombs; the ashes of his fathers; were all in- 
cluded in the present demand. With a prophetic eye he saw them 
already surrendered to the relentless grasp of the stranger, and 
the simple red men abandoning, in bitterness of soul, the homes 
of their fathers, which they ardently desired, but wanted the 
sagacity to retain.”*! The Indians indeed received poor reward 
for their loyalty to the mountain settlers. 

The concluding events are sketched briefly. Dr. Wooddie at- 
tended the marriage of John Welch and Atha Aymor on the 
Homony; and Aymor’s second daughter married Lawyer Johns. 
Robert Aymor “still dwells on the Homony. As a hero of two 
wars, he was elected to represent his county in the General As- 
sembly, where he was also chosen a Brigadier General of the 
State militia.”22 When the Cherokees were driven to the Far 
West, Gideon and Little Deer, and Atha Aymor and Welch (now 
Chief Oocomoo) were with them. Eoneguski, who never married, 
bought land along the Oconalufty and settled there with a small 
group of his tribe, “upwards of a hundred.’’”* 


— action is generally assigned troops under Junaluska, who does not figure in this 
novel. 

™ Eoneguski, II, 185. 

22 Foneguski, II, 192-193. 

% Foneguski, Il, 196. 
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At the time when Strange projected and wrote this intricate 
and ambitious Indian novel, the vogue for such writing was at 
its height. James Fenimore Cooper had popularized the genre 
with The Last of the Mohicans in 1826; and somewhat later in 
1835 William Gilmore Simms had published The Yemassee, which 
focused attention on the rich unused Indian material in the 
South. Strange had evidently been influenced by the success of 
this type of fiction, and in Honeguski he undoubtedly hoped for 
similar popular applause. He did not possess, however, the per- 
ceptive artistry of either Cooper or Simms, whose use of histori- 
cal material was in the broad panorama of the narrative back- 
ground and whose characters, if they were actual, were either of 
minor importance of in the dim past. With a bluntness which is 
amazing Strange selected his characters from persons whom he 
had known and about whom he had heard, many of them still 
living when the novel appeared. The events were chosen from 
occurrences of which a few were not even concluded. lt was a 
bold stroke but an extremely dangerous one, for contemporaries 
could easily recognize most of the characters under their masks. 
The names, even, were only slightly disguised; and John Welch, 
one of the principal figures, marched courageously forth in the 
novel without any masquerade at all. 

The historical events which Strange portrayed in the novel are 
not only few but speedily related. Except for the essential cir- 
cumstances of the relationship between Indians and white set- 
tlers in the western part of North Carolina in the opening years 
of the nineteenth century, the historical incidents are not par- 
ticularly germane to the plot-thread of the narrative. Though 
the supposed visit of Tecumseh is given a broadly romantic 
treatment, actually it furthers the story but little. It is in the 
battle of Tohopeka that Strange draws most upon history. There 
he introduces Andrew Jackson, Pathfinder, Weatherford, and 
the Little Warrior—the last three well-known Indian fighters— 
but they are seen only briefly. The battle is described with 
sufficient accuracy, though with Eoneguski receiving the role 
usually given Junaluska. The cessions of Indian lands described 
by Strange must have been in either 1817 or 1819. The Indian 
removals, as has been pointed out, were even closer to the time of 
the composition of the novel. The choice, then, of historical back- 
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ground was artistically acceptable. It was in the selection of char- 
acters that Strange was liable to be misunderstood. 

Strange drew the title-character of Eoneguski from a life- 
portrait of the most prominent chief of the East Cherokees, 
Yonaguska or Drowning Bear.** He had probably met the Indian 
during his tours of the region as superior court judge.?> Noted 
for his efforts to remain peaceful with the white settlers, Yona- 
guska would certainly have attracted the attention of the un- 
contentious jurist, who set him forth in the novel with little 
alteration except for those deviations which are necessary for 
the romanticist. The chieftian was known variously as Yonahe- 
quah, Yonanaqua, and Yonah. As he was born about 1759 and 
was seventeen during Rutherford’s campaign in 1776, he was 
thus old enough to have saved the life of “Robert Aymor” at that 
time. As chief he had succeeded Yanegwa, or Big Bear, a name 
which Strange either purposely or erroneously used as his trans- 
lation of “Eoneguski.”” Remarkably handsome, some six feet six 
inches tall, he once headed a delegation of Cherokees to Washing- 
ton in order to present the Indians’ problems to government of- 
ficials; and there is a tradition that in the capital city he ap- 
peared before John C. Calhoun, who was much impressed by the 
chieftain. Though Yonaguska desired peaceful relations with the 
whites, he repeatedly refused to move to the West. One of his 
preserved speeches, confirming his intention to remain in North 
Carolina, proves his reputation as an orator. A portion of the 
discourse will remind readers of Eoneguski of some of Strange’s 
contentions. 


As to the white man’s promises of protection, they have been too 
often broken; they are like the reeds in yonder river—they are 
all lies. North Carolina has acknowledged our title to these lands, 


% For biographical data see John Preston Arthur, Western North Carolina (Raleigh: 
Edwards & Broughton, 1914), 573-574; Theodore F. Davidson, Reminiscences and Traditions 
of Western North Carolina (Asheville: Service Printing Company, [1928]), 8-10: Charles 
Lanman, Letters from the Alleghany Mountains (New York: Putnam, 1849), 106-114: James 
Mooney, Myths of the Cherokee (Government Printing Office, 1900), 162-164; Douglas L. 
Rights, The American Indian in North Carolina (Duke University Press, 1947), 203-205: 
Wheeler, Historical Sketches of North Carolina, II, 205-206: Wilbur G. Zeigler and Ben S 
Grosseup, The Heart of the Alleghanies (Raleigh: Alfred Williams, 1883), 33-35. 

% “Judge Strange took such interest in this old chief that he recorded his traditions in [7] 
a novel, laying its scenes in the Cherokee Nation. He tried to name his book that of the 
name of this old Indian Chief Eona-Guskah—but misnamed it Yona Gusta.” Silas McDowell 
to L. C. Draper, North Carolina Papers, Draper MS, State of Wisconsin Historical Society, 
KK 57, June 17, 18738. 

“I don’t know at what time the name of Yona Guskee had ceased [?] to be mentioned, and 
the first I heard of it was when one of our Judges—to wit—the Hon Robert Stranae was 
collecting material for his novel—Yona Gustee.” Draper MS, State of Wisconsin Historical 
Society. KK 68, October 8, 1873. 
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and the United States has guarantied that title; but all this did 
not prevent the Government from taking away our lands by 
force; and, not only that, but sold the very cow of the poor In- 
dian and his gun, so as to compel him to leave the country. Is this 
what the white man calls justice and protection? No, we will not 
go to the West. We wanted to become the children of North 
Carolina, and she has received us as such, and passed a law for 
our protection, and we will continue to raise our corn in this 
very land. The people of Carolina have always been very kind to 
us, and we know they will never oppress us... . I always advise 
my people to keep their backs for ever turned towards the setting 
sun, and never to leave the land of their fathers. I tell them they 
must live like good citizens; never forget the kindness of North 
Carolina, and always be ready to help her in time of war.?* 


Yonaguska was indeed willing to help in time of war,?” but he 
never moved to the West. He remained with the remnants of his 
people, was universally beloved by them, and governed them as a 
father. Some time before his death he removed to the valley of the 
Soco,?* where he died in April, 1839. He left two wives, a Negro 
slave named Cudjo, and considerable property. He had previous- 
ly turned over the chieftainship to his adopted white son, Colonel 
William Holland Thomas. In 1848 Lanman stated that his grave 
was marked by a pile of stones on the margin of the Soco,”® and 
Mooney placed it about a mile below the old Macedonia mission 
there,®° but the exact spot is not now known. 

The historical character of Yonaguska is thus preserved in 
Strange’s Eoneguski but only so far as the purposes of the ro- 
mantic novelist allowed. There is no mention of his wives, and 
no mention of Thomas, though Strange must surely have known 
of both. Omitted also in the novel are two of the three most often 
related episodes in the life of Yonaguska—his suspicion of mis- 
sionaries and the Bible, and his establishment of a temperance 
society for his people. Of the third, however, Strange made use 
as the very backbone of his plot. This concerned Yonaguska’s 
pursuit of John Welch, his subsequent abandonment of the 


* Lanman, Letters from the Alleghany Mountains, 109-110. 

” Records in the Adjutant General’s office of the War Department “show that Yonahaquah, 
surname also shown as Yonohaqua, served in the War of 1812 as a list corporal in Capt. 
James Brown’s Company of Cherokee Warriors of the Cherokee Regiment commanded by 
Colonel Gideon Morgan, Jr. His service commenced 7 October 1813 and ended 6 January 
1814. This organization was on an Expedition against the hostile Creeks. The records do not 
show in what battles he participated.”"—Letter from Edward F. Witsell, Major General, dated 
28 May 1947. This evidence denies Yonaguska’s officially taking part in the Battle of 
Tohopeka, fought in March, 1814. 

* Within the present area of the Cherokee Reservation in Swain County, North Carolina, 

2 Letters from the Alleghany Mountains, 110, 

% Myths of the Cherokee, 163, 
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search, and his later return to his tribe. Unhesitantly calling it 
a “tradition,” Theodore F. Davidson told the story as he remem- 
bered hearing it in his younger years: 


Among the Cherokees, the law of “next of kin” prevailed, un- 
der which it was the solemn duty of those of nearest blood to 
punish the murderer of one of the clan or family. This was held 
so sacred that a failure to avenge the crime was regarded as an 
unforgivable offence. One John Welch, a French half-breed, kill- 
ed Eoneguski’s brother in a drunken brawl on head of Valley 
River, and knowing the fate likely to follow, fled across the 
mountains to the Indian settlements in what is now East Tennes- 
see. Eoneguski at once pursued, but Welch, getting information, 
again fled back across the Appalachians to the settlements 
around the head of the Savannah River. There he apparently was 
secure, for a time, and became acquainted with the family of a 
frontiersman named Blythe, who had a beautiful daughter named 
Bettie. She and Welch loved and agreed to marry, but before 
the marriage, a rumor was heard that Eoneguski was seen in the 
forest fringing the settlement. Everyone knew what that por- 
tended for Welch. Bettie, however, was reluctant to give up her 
lover. By some means she located the pursuer and arranged a 
meeting with him; it took place in the deep forest—none but the 
blood avenger and the girl being present. Oh, for a Scott to de- 
scribe the scene! Bettie with tears streaming told Eoneguski how 
much she loved Welch; that her happiness depended upon his life 
and their marriage; and throwing herself at his feet implored 
him to forego his vengeful purpose. The warrior stood silent and 
apparently as unresponsive as one of the great trees that sur- 
rounded them, but after a moment’s contemplation of the weep- 
ing figure at his feet, threw his rifle on his shoulder and utter- 
ing a significant “Uh!” turned on his feet and disappeared. 
Welch and Bettie married; acquired a valuable farm on Valley 
River in Cherokee County; raised a large and respectable family. 
The writer has often been in Bettie’s house, when she was an old 


but still handsome woman; and some of her children were his 
schoolmates.** 


The Strange variations of the incident are remarkably slight. In 
Eoneguski the murderer fled east instead of west, and Atha 
Aymor conveniently assumed the role of Bettie Blythe. Arthur, 
in recounting the episode in his Western North Carolina, had 
Welch going to the New Found Range west of Asheville, thence 
to Pickens, South Carolina, where he met a Betty Bly.*? At any 





81 Reminiscences and Traditions of Western North Carolina, 8-9. 
82 Western North Carolina, 573-574. Col. Allen T. Davidson is cited as authority. 
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rate, the set of events provided the novelist with an opportunity 
for broad fictional treatment, and he used it for all its worth. 

Among the other Indians whom Strange mentioned were Moy- 
toy, “a Cherokee Chief recognized by the English as ‘emperor’ in 
1730,’** and Attakullakulla, or Little Carpenter, son of Moytoy 
and grand chief of the Cherokees, who was noted for his friend- 
ship with the white colonists.** The brief appearances of Path- 
finder, Weatherford, and Little Warrior have already been cited. 
Yenacona seems to be in part only the fictional counterpart of an 
actual Indian half-breed by the name of Nancy Ward. Mooney*® 
states that she was of considerable political importance in the 
tribe, that she was “queenly and commanding,” and that she 
lived in a dignified home corresponding to her personal nobility. 
She was the daughter of a British officer and the sister of At- 
takullakulla. In the Strange novel, Attakullakulla becomes her 
father and she loses her English name; but otherwise the known 
facts of Nancy Ward are contained in the romantic portrait of 
Yenacona. 

Of the white characters in Eoneguski, John Welch, as has been 
noted, was most faithfully extracted from the stories which 
Strange had heard. In addition to using Welch’s actual name, 
Strange apparently invented Israel Le Lisle to account for 
Welch’s French parentage. Yenacona, by now, has become 
Welch’s mother—a connection which served well the purpose of 
a romantic novelist. 

In the introduction, the character of McDonald is, of course, 
Strange’s portrayal of Silas McDowell.** At the time when 
Strange was riding the superior court circuit, McDowell was 
clerk of court of Macon County. His biographers reveal that he 
had a literary as well as a legal and scientific mind. It was only 
natural that Strange was attracted to one who could tell him the 
history and legends of the regions, and we can be sure that 
McDowell was responsible for much of the background which 
Strange later employed. In his introduction Strange repaid much 
of this debt of gratitude. His brief encounter with “McDonald” 





33 Mooney, Myths of the Cherokee, 526. 

*4 Mooney, Myths of the Cherokee, 42. 

% Mooney, Myths of the Cherokee, 203-204. 

% Biographical nmraterial in Arthur, Western North Carolina, 427; Davidson, Reminiscences 
and Traditions of Western North Carolina, 19-20; James Wood Davidson, The Living Writers 
of the South (New York: Carleton, 1869), 357-360. See p. 14, n. 25, 
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is highly complimentary, one of the most effective portions of the 
novel; andin all justice to one whom he admired, the author allow- 
ed the mountaineer to be, more or less, the third-person narrator 
of his book. 

The other white characters are more difficult to identify. 
“Aymor” is undoubtedly a free translation of the surname of the 
large and prominent Love family. Though individual matching 
of the character and the man is hazardous, it appears certain 
that Robert Aymor is a partial portrait of Colonel Robert Love 
(1760-1845), who “was on the expedition under Col. Christi in 
1776 against the Cherokees.”’*? “In 1778 he was engaged against 
the Chickamauga Indians as colonel of a regiment operating near 
White’s fort.’’** “He moved to Buncombe county, N. C., as early 
as 1792, and represented that county in 1793, 1794, 1795 in the 
State Senate.”*® Thus Colonel Love was a far more distinguished 
figure than Strange allowed Robert Aymor to be in Eoneguski, 
and one doubts that Love could have been as pleased with his 
fictional self as must McDowell. Love’s wife was Mary Ann Dil- 
lard, daughter of Colonel Thomas Dillard, of Pittsylvania Coun- 
ty, Virginia ;*° and if Colonel Love recognized his own portrait 
disapprovingly, he must have been humiliated when he read what 
Strange had written of his wife, “Dolly Hays.” However, the 
dates are too close to be misleading. Aymor was fifty years old 
at the time of the story, he had fought in the Indian campaign of 
1776, and he had been among the first settlers in the newly form- 
ed Buncombe County after it has been opened up. Only his politi- 
cal career is delayed, and even that is mentioned by Strange be- 
fore the novel closes. Robert Love’s brother, Thomas Love, was 
likewise a soldier, politician, and frontiersman ;*! and as he was 
a general instead of a colonel, it may be that the Robert Aymor 
of Eoneguski was a composite of the two brothers. 

If the character of Robert Aymor was somewhat uncompli- 
mentary to the original, one shudders to think what must have 
been the reaction of those itinerant lawyers who sat for the 
verbal snapshots of Rowell, Smoothly, and Johns, who were at- 
tending court at Waynesville. Any one of the three is too clearly 





8 Arthur, Western North Carolina, 124. 
% Arthur, Western North Carolina, 125. 
8 Arthur, Western North Carolina, 126. 
# Arthur, Western North Carolina, 125. 
“ Arthur, Western North Caroline, 128-129. 
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delineated, too painstakingly sketched, too realistically drawn to 
have come springing from the romantic mind of Strange. Their 
prankishness, irresponsibility, drunkenness, and legal ignorance 
are insulting beyond good taste; and it is surprising that Strange 
did not consider more deeply the indelicacy of such judiciary 
abuse, especially coming from magistrate to advocates. The real 
names of Rowell, Smoothly, and Johns are lost in history, for the 
character studies are far too brief for identification. But that 
they were well-known travelling lawyers at the time of the publi- 
cation of Eoneguski is undoubted; that they must have been 
highly resentful of the personal blast which they received, even 
in a book of fiction, is unquestionable. 

Two other characters are apparently taken from living models, 
the traitor Thompson and the blacksmith-physician Jonathan 
Wooddie, but their identity is lost too. However, sufficient 
damage had been done. North Carolinians have never been quite 
tolerant of the creative writer who makes too free use of his local 
materials, and sincerity has often been mistaken for calumny. 
Commenting on Strange and his public, Archibald Henderson 
remarks: “He wrote the first authentic and interesting novel, 
based on actual incidents, with scenes laid in North Carolina, 
ever published ; but it was, like Thomas Wolfe’s Look Homeward, 
Angel, so critical of certain prominent citizens, easily identi- 
fiable from the but slightly veiled names, that it brought down 
upon him a storm of obloquy and was recalled by him from cir- 
culation.”’#? 

From such causes, this romantic novel of rousing historical 
events and unusual materials was, from the beginning, doomed 
to misunderstanding and eventual indifference and oblivion. To 
Strange’s uncomfortable political situation in Washington and 
in North Carolina was added the most certain condemnation by 
those whom he had used as his models. It is surprising that 
Eoneguski was ever published at all. Yet published it was, and 
with the high hopes of its author, if one is to judge from the 
tenor of the contract which Strange had so carefully drawn up. 

Strange must have waited impatiently to learn the verdict of 
the reviewers who would signal his success. But peculiarly 


“ Greensboro Daily News, June 15, 1941. The |" that Strange recalled the volume 
from circulation is debatable and will be discussed below 
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enough, Eoneguski seems not to have come to the attention of 
many critics. The Democratic Review, monthly political and 
literary journal published in Washington, was encouraging in 
its praise but not enthusiastic: 


Fame as she is for political miracles, the city of Washington 
has never until the present occasion produced the literary wonder 
of a novel. ** This preéminence, certainly, even if it had no other 
merit, would entitle Eoneguski to some notice at our hands. It is 
an Indian Story, of which the scenery and characters are alike 
original and new to fiction. The light of romance and imagination 
streaming over the picturesque scenery and old story of the 
North, South, East and West, has already kindled a shrine for 
the fancy and affections in every star of the old thirteen, save 
and except North Carolina, and even most of the new sisters of 
our national constellation have had the romance or the legend 
hunter on the banks of their haunted rivers, and over the broad 
expanse of their vast prairies and in the depths of their eternal 
forests. But North Carolina no longer presents the solecism of 
exception, and in the novel before us the author has showed, and 
that really well, that she possesses not merely materials of ro- 
mance rich and sterling as her native gold, but pens capable of 
delineating them with adequate power. We are not disposed to 
look on Eoneguski on this account with the same expectation and 
critical scrutiny that would be excited by a work where the 
“clearing” had been made and the soil perfected by the husband- 
man’s art. There is merit in having led the way in such a path— 
in being the pioneer in an untried region, and if there were even 


fewer passages of feeling, descriptive beauty and interesting 
narrative than are to be found scattered with no sparing hand 
over these volumes, we should be inclined to forgive and forget 
even greater faults than they possess for the good service done 
by them in directing attention to a sphere so interesting. .. . 


After a complimentary mention of the introductory passage 
with a quotation from it, the reviewer then gives a synopsis of 
the plot. 


As might be anticipated, a story such as this affords many op- 
portunities for fine descriptive and narrative writing, of which 
the author, indeed, has not failed to avail himself, in proof of 
which we might instance the interview between Tecumseh, who 
has been introduced with signal effect, and Eoneguski, in the 
second volume page 155, and the battle already alluded to, where 
ae Jackson drowned in blood the last remnant of the hostile 

ndians. 

One thing is abundantly certain, that the present work is a 
first attempt at this species of composition, and it contains 


4 On this score the reviewer is inaccurate. A novel called What Is Gentility? by Mrs. 
Margaret Bayard Smith (1778-1844) was published in Washington in 1828. 
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elements of power that a second trial may bring effectively into 
play. We trust the accomplished author will make this attempt 
and that the public will give him the best encouragement to do 
so, by their liberal patronage of the present effort.* 


Reviews similar to this might have been expected in the other 
principal literary journals of the day, but Eoneguski seems not to 
have been called to their attention. Only a neglectful publisher 
would be responsible for such failure in distribution. Meanwhile, 
in North Carolina the novel apparently was also inadequately 
administered. A notice, titled simply “Eoneguski,” appeared in 
the Carolina Watchman (Salisbury) on February 23, 1839: 


We have had great pleasure in perusing a new novel bearing 
this name, lately issued from the press of Peter Force, at Wash- 
ington City, which we think possesses literary merit of a very 
high order. The scene is laid in the Western part of North Caro- 
lina, embracing parts of the counties of Wilkes, Buncombe, Hay- 
wood, Macon, and the new county of Cherokee. The sketches of 
scenery are in a remarkable degree beautiful, distinct and true. 
The characters are strongly marked, and in good keeping, while 
the incidents of the tale are most interesting. The sentiments are 
of a fine philosophical cast, and of a high moral tendency. The 
illustrations are apt and classical. We dislike to make compari- 
sons, but if thorough interest and deep felt delight be any test, 
in this matter, we think this work need fear no contrast with 
Cooper’s very best. In our immediate circle, it has been seized and 
devoured with an eagerness, that affords at least, some pre- 
figuring of success: We mean (if we can again lay hands on it) 
to give some extracts to prove what we say. 

The author of Eoneguski is surely a gentleman of taste, learn- 
ing and talent.*® 


The enthusiasm evinced in this announcement is an indication 
of the potential popularity of the book, and there is no mention 
from the editor of the Carolina Watchman that he recognized 
any indelicacy in character portrayals. More important is the 
inference, from the wording of the article, that the copy of Eone- 
guski which the editor had been “perusing” was not, apparently, 
one which had been sent him for review purposes but one which 
he could not now “lay hands on” in order to reprint certain “ex- 


“ Democratic Review, V (March, 1839), 340-342. 

* The Raleigh Register and North-Carolina Gazette of March 18, 1839, and the Fayetteville 
Observer of March 20, 1839, copied this notice, simply citing the Watchman. It was reprinted 
in The News and Observer (Raleigh), July 28, 1940, as an item of historical curiosity. 
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tracts.”** Furthermore, the Fayetteville Observer in Strange’s 
own community and the Raleigh Register in the state capital 
were reduced, since they had received no copies of their own, to 
a copying from the Watchman. The other newspapers in North 
Carolina at the time simply ignored the appearance of the novel 
entirely. An enterprising publisher, if he were sufficiently ener- 
getic, would never have permitted such indifference, for the 
papers of that day were only too pleased to give notice to all 
books sent to them. 

Nevertheless, some four months after the publication of Hone- 
guski, all seems to have been progressing somewhat satisfac- 
torily. In a letter dated July 6, 1839, Strange wrote to Peter 
Force: 


With all who have seen it in the State of North Carolina, it has 
taken beyond my most sanguine hopes, and one gentleman of fine 
taste has gone so far as to declare it superior to Cooper’s best.*7 


There is no evidence here that reprisals had set in. As a matter 
of fact, it was quite the opposite. It must have been some time 
afterwards that difficulties developed. Just what the explicit 
nature of these difficulties was, cannot be determined. However, 
we have Strange’s sanction of the view that it was due to defi- 
cient treatment by his publisher that Honeguski never reached 
its possible public. In Strange’s biography, published in 1852, 
appears this single statement concerning the novel: 


While in the Senate he published a novel called Eonyguskee, 
which competent judges praised as a work of merit, but through 
mismanagement on the part of his publishers, it never obtained 
an extensive circulation in North Carolina, though the edition has 
long since been sold out.** 


This report, whether accurate or not, is the one which Strange 
wished to be believed; it is even quite likely that he wrote the 





# On March 22, 1839, the Carolina Watchman, under the heading LITERARY, gave three 
full columns of quotations from Eoneguski. The first quotation was “Atha Aymor’s Song” 
beginning “Love slily weaves his flow’ry chain,” the second a prose extract called by the 
Watchman INTERVIEW BETWEEN TECUMSEH, THE SHAWNEE, AND EONEGUSKI, 
THE CHEROKEE CHIEF. Carrying out his previous promise to his ‘readers, the editor of 
the Salisbury paper thus provided them with some of the best portions of the novel. 

47 Manuscript insertion in copy 2 of Eoneguski, University of North Carolina Library. 

# Livingstone, Biographical Sketches of Eminent American Lawyers, 108. 
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account himself. At any rate, it had received his approval, for 
he had authenticated the proofs.*® 

By the time Strange had been dead many years, however, the 
notion that the book had been suppressed had gained credulity. 
This conviction seems first to have been expressed by Silas 
McDowell, the “Mr. McDonald” of Foneguski, in a letter to L. C. 
Draper,®® dated June 17, 18738: 


This book was suppressed, not for want of litterary and statistic 
merits, but becavse the Judge handled without gloves popular 
men in Western Carolina in relation to their treatment of the 
Cherokee Indians. Though his book perished mainly, a few copies 
got afloat and worked all the damage to his popularity that the 
issue of thousands would have effected. . . . It would give me 
pleasure if I could procure and send you a copy of Judge 
Strange’s Yona Gusta, as it abounds in valuable Indian legend 
and tradition, and its suppression is a loss to the literary world.™ 


In answer to further inquiry concerning Yonaguska and the 
novel centered about him, McDowell wrote Draper a few months 
later on October 8: 


Strange showed want of discretion in the getting up of his 
book, by which he politically damned himself; and though the 
fact was pointed out to him by his friends before his book was 
generally issued, yet not before his publisher had let slip an 
half dozen copies, and these proved his political ruin. The only 
copy I ever saw was loaned me by Dr. Hardy*? of Asheville more 
than thirty years ago, and I much question if there is the first 
copy now extant. 


As McDowell was seventy-eight at the time he wrote Draper 
this information and admitted that he was drawing upon his 
memory for the data he was imparting, it would be unjust to 





4 Letter from J. W. Strange to his brother Robert, dated from Myrtle Hill, February 27, 
1852. “Papa has been caught in a perfect Yankee trap respecting the publishing of his 
Memoir since he has sent it and his likeness on I have forward to Papa accompanying the 
proof sheet a letter stating that he the editor had forgotten to state that he would be obliged 
to draw on Papa to the small amount of $110 to cover the expenses of the publication I would 
see the concern in Jerico before I would be traped in that way if they had intimated any 
thing of of the kind at first it would have been an other matter but after several letters 
has passed between them and indeed after he had stricken off the proof sheet he suddenly 
onde with the cry of $110 to defray expenses I am afraid that Papa will send the 
Money. . . .” Robert Strange Papers, Southern Historical Collection, University of North 
Carolina Library. 
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credit him with complete accuracy. Indeed, occasional slips from 
exactness can be noted throughout the letters. Nevertheless, in 
a matter of this sort, where McDowell is not dealing with facts, 
we cannot doubt that at least this version of the fate of Eone- 
guski was the one which he had heard and which was current in 
those years when the novel was being read and discussed. 

In 1895 Shephen B. Weeks, the noted North Carolina bibli- 
ographer, quoted somewhat inaccurately®* those portions of 
McDowell’s letter of June 17 concerning the novel’s suppression 
because of the manner in which Strange had handled “popular 
men in Western Carolina in relation to their treatment of the 
Cherokee Indians.” Later he appended this note: 


But this hardly seems reasonable for there is nothing in the 
story with which all students are not perfectly familiar & there 
is little denunciation of the whites. It is more probable that of- 
fence was caused by the biting references to the manners & cus- 
toms of the early settlers as portrayed in the court scenes in 
Waynesville. 

The story is written in the didactic style of the Eighteenth 
Centure &, while full of romantic situations with plenty of action, 
its verve & local color do not redeem it from dullness. 


Even if one does not agree with Weeks’s opinion as to the 
readability of Honeguski, the cause he gave for its possible sup- 
pression appears more logical. But Weeks’s addendum was never 
published, and subsequent commentators have relied, for the 
most part, on the McDowell extract. 

In 1919 William K. Boyd wrote: 


The relation between the state and the Cherokee Indians was 
the theme for a novel by Senator Robert Strange, entitled ‘““Eone- 
guski” (2 vols., 1839) ; because of severe criticisms of the treat- 
ment of the Indians by prominent white men of western North 
Carolina, the book was suppressed."* 


In 1928 Theodore F. Davidson echoed these sentiments: 


Its literary merit is not high, but as a picture of the time, region 
and population it is invaluable. For some of his portrayals of 





544 Bibliography of Historical Literature of North Carolina (Cambridge: Library of 
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55 Bibliography of North Carolina. Uncompleted MS in the North Carolina Room, Univer- 
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prominent white settlers, he was much criticized, and he called 
in and suppressed further issues of his book. The original issue 
is now out of print, but is an interesting remnant of the tradi- 
tions of the time and the people.*" 


In 1941 the fullest treatment of the novel since its publication 
was made by Archibald Henderson: 


The novel, written in a somewhat emotional and exalted style, 
is nevertheless a realistic exposé of the relations between the 
whites and the Indians. A number of the characters are drawn 
from real life, the prototypes being but thinly distinguished 
(“Aymor” for Love, etc.) ; and the author does not mince matters 
in his caustic depiction of some of the leading early settlers, their 
callously cruel treatment of the Cherokee, and rude frontier court 
scenes at Waynesville. The people, and some of their popular 
leaders, who were thus exhibited in a far-from-flattering light, 
registered vehement public protest; and in consequence the 
author suppressed the novel. Honeguski, which is now very rare, 
is valuable for its local color and the “candid camera” literary 
snapshots of local characters, manners and customs along a 
rough frontier.*® 


To marshall all these opinions into presenting a clear picture 
of just what happened is not an easy task, and it is regrettable 
that additional documentary evidence is not available. Yet, some- 
how, a clear picture emerges, even from the data which we have. 

To begin with, Strange was immensely curious about Indian 
legends and traditions. While a superior court judge in western 
North Carolina, he had an opportunity to collect abundant ma- 
terial which was later used in writing his novel. His sensitive 
nature reacted against the tragic circumstances which he saw 
enveloping the “noble savages,” and his romantic mind envision- 
ed them the victims of political maneuvers and rapacious back- 
woodsmen. Too faithful to his materials, he allowed himself 
excessive liberty in portrayals where his imagination was insuf- 
ficient. In addition to this faux pas, he satirized rather unmerci- 
fully those habitués of the western North Carolina law courts 
whom he disliked. When the novel was completed, Strange’s de- 
sire for literary recognition was such that he proceeded with 
publication in spite of a difficult political situation in which he 
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had become involved. He let his contract to a publisher who was 
unfamiliar with the issuance of books of fiction and who appar- 
ently made little effort to promote a wide sale. The first reviews 
were encouraging; but as soon as the identity of certain char- 
acters was established and when the un-Democratic nature of 
his presentation of the Indian problem was discerned, a reaction 
set in. This reaction may have been sufficiently serious for 
Strange to have desired no further distribution of the book. The 
otiosity of an indifferent publisher seemingly made such a move 
unnecessary. Thus Foneguski went quickly out of circulation be- 
cause of a publisher’s apathy and an author’s apprehension. 

To a person of Strange’s sanguine temperament, however, the 
ill luck of his first novel offered no resignation. Two years before 
his death and more than a decade after the publication of Eone- 
guski and his retirement from the Senate, he wrote his son con- 
cerning those deep-rooted political and literary aspirations which 
were in conflict with his practice of law: 


I am really very desirous to be elected to the Senate and devote 
my life so far as secular matters are concerned to politics and 
literature. In literary pursuits I should be as happy as this world 
can make me. But in our ... and dry technical profession I 
feel no interest.*® 


But Strange was never to write another novel. Only Eoneguski 
remains by which to judge the first North Carolina novelist. It is 
a creditable production; but the rarity of the book, ever since its 
publication, has prevented its deserved familiarity and appropri- 
ate regard by the average reader of books. If it did not possess 
the rather questionable virtues of exciting scenes, romantic 
encounters, and last-minute escapes, which are so multitudinous 
in the novels of James Fenimore Cooper and William Gilmore 
Simms, with whose novels Eoneguski cannot escape comparison, 
it does present an honest story in an honest fashion. Perhaps it 
was too sincere in its presentation for the readers of its day, who 
were trained to expect a bevy of romantic heroes and wilting 
heroines as well as a full share of snapped-twig climaxes. It is a 
straightforward narrative, for the most part based on actual 
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people and events. More than a century of time has not dimmed 
its appeal, and now more than ever, when there is a great interest 
in the American aborigines and in the early history of North 
Carolina, Honeguski seems to deserve a popular reading which it 
was not destined to have in the lifetime of its author. The history 
of indigenous fiction in North Carolina did indeed begin on a 
high note. 











BASES FOR A MECKLENBURG BIBLIOGRAPHY 


By CHAMBERS G. DAVIDSON 


One of the primary reasons for the dearth of county bibli- 
ographies, useful as they admittedly are, is the difficulty in de- 
limitation. If they include everything in any way pertaining to 
the locality the compiler loses interest and the user loses direc- 
tion. It is not necessary that such bibliographies be all-inclusive 
to be serviceable. There are at least four logical bases for delimit- 
ing a county bibliography. Mecklenburg is here chosen as an 
example. Owing to the early emphasis of the Scotch-Irish, who 
settled the county, on education and to the controversy over the 
Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, the county is a gold 
mine for the bibliographer and the collector. The outline here 
suggested, it is believed, can be effectively applied to any county 
in the state. 


I 


Perhaps the most difficult basis for a county bibliography 
would be the most challenging, that is, a chronological list of all 
local imprints. Mecklenburg was comparatively late in setting up 
a press. Salisbury in Rowan began printing in the 1790’s and 
Lincolnton, even further west, by 1800.! The earliest recorded 
Mecklenburg imprint is advertised in the Catawba Journal 
(Charlotte, N. C.) of March 15, 1825: Strictures on a piece writ- 
ten by Mr. David Henkel, entitled Heavenly Flood of Regenera- 
tion, or Treatise of Holy Baptism by Joseph Moore, V.D.M. Price 
25¢. “Just published and for sale at this office in pamphlet 
form.” No copy of this has been located in the North Carolina 
libraries which might be expected to own it nor through the 
Library of Congress Union Catalog. There are, however, copies 
of David Henkel’s reply, which leaves no doubt that the original 
pamphlet was printed. 

The earliest extant Charlotte imprint is A Sermon on Atone- 
ment by Samuel C. Caldwell, A.M., the pastor of Sugaw Creek 
Church. This was advertised in the Catawba Journal during 
August, 1825, and a copy is owned by the Presbyterian Histori- 
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cal Society in Philadelphia. It is a pamphlet of eighteen pages. 
Pastor Caldwell was a notable revivalist who made a name for 
himself combatting the deistic heresy of the latter eighteenth 
century.” 

It is odd that no publications from the semi-centenary cele- 
bration of the Mecklenburg Declaration have come to light. There 
are accounts in the Catawba Journal of 1825 but no reference to 
the printing of separates. The famous “state pamphlet,” Docu- 
ments Shewing That Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, De- 
clared Her Independence of Great Britain, May 20, 1775, was, of 
course, printed at Raleigh in 1822. 

Both the Moore and Caldwell pamphlets were printed by 
Lemuel Bingham, editor of the weekly Catawba Journal. This 
journal began publication in Charlotte with the issue of October 
4, 1824, and continued until 1829 when it was moved to Salisbury 
and rechristened The Yadkin and Catawba Journal. Lemuel 
Bingham was the James Davis of Mecklenburg. His imprints 
have not yet attained the “collectors’ pride” of those of the 
founder of the North Carolina press but they have almost at- 
tained their rarity. Major Bruce Cotten of Baltimore, owner of 
the best private collection of North Caroliniana, highly prizes 
one of 1826: Questions on the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, 
Designed to Assist the Youth in Acquiring a Knowledge of the 
Doctrines Taught in that Compend by A. Anderson.’ 

From 1825 on the newspaper presses issued pamphlets for 
individuals, societies, and institutions. The most prolific printer 
was Thomas Jefferson Holden, publisher or part owner succes- 
sively of The Miners and Farmers Journal, The Charlotte Jour- 
nal, and The North Carolina Whig. Holden was a Virginian but 
made his home in Charlotte from sometime in the 1820’s until 
his death in 1860. After his death his wife edited the North 
Carolina Whig for two years during the Civil War and has been 
credited with being the first newspaper woman in North Caro- 
lina. 

Other ante-bellum presses in Charlotte were those of the Meck- 
lenburg Jeffersonian (established 1841), the Hornets Nest 


2 William Henry Foote, Sketches of North Carolina, Historical and Biographical (New 
York, 1846), 248. 
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(1849), The Western Democrat (1852), and the Daily Bulletin 
(1859), and the rare Tobacco Leaf and Cotton Plant Printing 
House of 1860. None of the ante-bellum presses, not even the 
Hornets Nest, appear to have used a colophon on pamphlets. It 
is asserted on competent authority that Charlotte had also the 
Presbyterian Standard (1858) press before the Civili War.° This, 
however; is erroneous as that periodical began publication as The 
North Carolina Presbyterian (1858) in Wilmington. Mecklen- 
burg County, including Davidson College, had no magazine until 
after the war. In fact, only thirty magazines have been found for 
the entire state before 1860.® 

After the Civil War, Mecklenburg imprints multiplied rapidly. 
James P. Irwin and D. H. Hill published The Land We Love 
(1866-1869) in attractive format. This monthly, “Devoted to 
Literature and the Fine Arts,” became the organ of the unrecon- 
structed rebels and is a sine qua non for any southern collection. 
Smith, Watson and Company published The Davidson Monthly 
(1870-1872), the first, though short-lived, of the many periodi- 
cals from that institution. 

The Observer Printing House (not the Charlotte Observer 
newspaper press) was founded in 1893 and began producing 
creditable books immediately. There is no record at their office 
of the first book printed. This house maintains a complete plant, 
operating linotype department, typesetting and make-up depart- 
ment, press rooms, and bindery. At present it handles about fifty 
publications per year.’ 

During the first two decades of the twentieth century, the 
Stone and Barringer Publishing Company issued a number of 
unusually attractive volumes. Some of them, like the anonymous 
Marguerite, approached the elaborate formate of the ante-bellum 
gift-book. The printing in most cases, however, was not locally 
done. Today Charlotte has at least eighteen active presses, but no 
publishing house. 


II 


A second basis for a Mecklenburg bibliography would be a 
“native son’ limitation. Only books by or about Mecklenburgers 
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born would be included, but where they were written or printed 
would be of no significance. The first publication, as far as is 
known, which belongs to this class was written by James Wallis, 
the pastor of New Providence Presbyterian congregation, and 
was printed by Abraham Hodge in Halifax, N. C., in 1797. It 
was a booklet of 115 pages with the modest title: 


The Bible Defended; being an Investigation of the Misrepresen- 
tations and Falsehoods of Thomas Paine’s Age of Reason, Part 
the Second; wherein also the Evidences of Revealed Religion are 
stated, and the Authenticity and Divine Authority of the several 
Books of the Bible are vindicated.® 


The Reverend James Wallis was born in Sugaw Creek congre- 
gation, Mecklenburg County, in 1762. He was educated at Liberty 
Hall Academy in Charlotte and served his entire ministry at New 
Providence in his native county. Like his brother-in-law, the 
Reverend 8. C. Caldwell, he was in the forefront of the opponents 
of Deism in the Piedmont. Of his booklet, the Reverend William 
Henry Foote wrote fifty years later, “He prepared a pamphlet 
in which were condensed the arguments of Watson, Paley and 
Leslie, and circulated it among his people and through the coun- 
try. A pamphlet as well calculated to produce the effect designed 
—the exhibition of the evidences of revelation in contradistinc- 
tion to all infidel notions—has seldom been issued from the 
press.””® 

A collection of all publications by and about Mecklenburgers 
by birth would form a very extensive library. Those about whom 
the most has been written did not remain long in Mecklenburg. 
If, despite Marquis James’s conclusions, Mecklenburg and not 
South Carolina was the birthplace of President Andrew Jackson, 
a considerable bibliography is provided ready-made. Mr. James 
lists ten biographies of the president and ten pages of bibliogra- 
phy on works relating to him.’ 

There is no doubt of Mecklenburg’s claim to James Knox Polk, 
although the eleventh president has evoked considerably less 
enthusiasm from biographers than the seventh. There have been 
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only four attempts at life histories and only that by Professor 
E. I. McCormac, published in 1922, can be said to be adequate." 
Polk’s Diary was printed in 1910 in four volumes and there are, 
of course, numerous studies of the Mexican War which relate to 
the politics of his administration. The difficulty in compiling a 
bibliography would come in deciding which of these books relate 
primarily to the President himself. 

The same question of selectivity arises with respect to publica- 
tions concerning two other of Mecklenburg’s outstanding native 
sons: Governor Nathaniel Alexander and President Edward K. 
Graham of the State University. In a sense, most of the political 
publications in North Carolina during the years 1805-1807 relate 
to the former and most of the University’s publications of 1914- 
1918 to the latter. Of neither has a full length biography yet 
appeared and neither published books.’” 

In the field of divinity any list of Mecklenburg luminaries 
should include Dr. Walter W. Moore (1857-1926), president of 
Union Theological Seminary in Richmond, Virginia. Although 
born in the county and educated at Davidson College, he lived in 
Virginia during the period of his literary productivity. His 
numerous writings, books and articles, and the many publications 
of the Presbyterian Church concerned with him would form a 
major part of a collection based on “native sons.” Union Sem- 
inary published recently an exhaustive biography by Dr. J. Gray 
McAllister, containing a critical appraisal of his books but un- 
fortunately no bibliography of other writings. 

Unlike Dr. Moore, John Van Alstyn Weaver (1893-1938) left 
the county before his education began. He was reared in Chicago, 
was educated in New York, and lived in Connecticut and Holly- 
wood. His Charlotte connections were those of his mother’s 
people, the Tates, and his Hollywood connections those of his 
wife, the actress Peggy Wood. He was the most versatile of 
Charlotte’s literary sons, the author of ten books, including 
poetry, novels, and plays." 
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These are the outstanding figures of the past and include all 
who either produced or inspired extensive works. There are 
others who wrote in sufficient quantity to rank as “authors” but 
on subjects of limited interest, for example, the “literary Alex- 
anders:’”’ Dr. John Brevard with three books and his brother the 
Rev. Samuel Caldwell with at least four. 

Of present day Mecklenburg-born writers, including all min- 
isters and members of college faculties, the number is large and 
the individuals are widely scattered. Only the journalists H. E. C. 
Bryant and LeGette Blythe are native born of the writers of 
reputation now residing in the county; but the volumes of Who’s 
Who in America contain not a few names well known for writing 
in their professional fields which are followed by “b. Charlotte, 
N. C.” or the smaller Mecklenburg communities. 

If the accident of birth is arbitrarily taken as a criterion for 
“Mecklenburg authors,” the county can claim a galaxy of 
notables. 


III 


Neither of these bases, imprints by local printers or authorship 
by native sons, satisfactorily reflects the literary life of the 
county. How important this is depends, of course, on the objec- 
tives of the bibliographer, but there is no doubt that a complete 
record of writings by persons who were residents of the county 
at the time would be of considerable significance to the literary 
historian. Of all bases for “Mecklenburgiana” this would require 
the most research. It is not easy to determine which books and 
pamphlets were written by Mecklenburg residents except in those 
rare instances where the author obligingly provides his address 
in the preface. 

The first resident author was apparently the same as the first 
native son to break into print. The Reverend James Wallis pub- 
lished several pamphlets in addition to the booklet already men- 
tioned. By modern standards he was narrow-minded and provin- 
cial but his work shows the vigor of the frontier that Mecklen- 
burg then was. 

There should be earlier publications by residents, but if so they 
have completely disappeared. It would seem that in founding 
Queens College in the 1770’s faculty members or trustees would 
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have issued announcements or addresses. A few years later Dr. 
Ephraim Brevard brilliantly expressed Mecklenburg’s Revolu- 
tionary sentiments but none of his writings have survived as 
pamphlets. Dr. Alexander MacWhorter, one of the leading colo- 
nial divines of the Presbyterian Church, came to Charlotte dur- 
ing the Revolution as president of the college and there are in 
existence two octavo volumes of his sermons but there is no evi- 
dence that any of them were composed or published while he was 
a citizen of the county. 

The first resident authors were presumably the Presbyterian 
ministers. After the Revolution almost all of them had at least 
one prize sermon printed in pamphlet form, and a few, like the 
Rev. H. B. Cunningham of Hopewell (1843-1855), had many. The 
president and professors of Davidson College, over half of whom 
were ordained ministers, published numerous pamphlet ad- 
dresses. 

An exception to the clerical calling was Professor D. H. Hill, 
later Confederate general, who wrote two books on theology and 
an algebra text for his Davidson students. The last is of special 
interest as its problems are worded in such a way as to show the 
strong sectional feeling of the author. For example, “A Yankee 
mixes a certain number of wooden nutmegs, which cost him 14 
cent apiece, with a quantity of real nutmegs, worth 4 cents 
apiece, and sells the whole assortment for $44; and gains $3.75 
by the fraud. How many wooden nutmegs were there?”’?® 

Few, if any, of the May 20th orations surviving in print seem 
to have been delivered by resident orators. The principal speaker 
was almost invariably an out-of-town guest. The same is true of 
the annual addresses delivered before the Eumenean and Philan- 
thropic literary societies at Davidson. 

No novels, volumes of verse, or collected essays are known 
from Mecklenburg before 1865. During and after the Civil War, 
Charlotte was the home of Mrs. Fanny Murdaugh Downing, the 
city’s first novelist. Mrs. Downing was a native of Virginia and 
came to Charlotte about 1862 to escape the northern army in her 
home city. She remained until 1869 during which time she wrote 
a great deal for General Hill’s Land We Love. Her novel, Name- 
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less, was published in Raleigh in 1865 and is the first known 
book of fiction by a resident author. The setting is English, not 
American, and reflects the southerner’s interest in “life at court’ 
in Europe. Its literary value is slight." 

The first volume of verse has not been identified unless it be 
also the work of Mrs. Downing. In 1867 her pamphlet Pluto: The 
Origin of Mint Julep was printed in Raleigh. It is a narrative 
poem, filling thirty-five pages and being “the sad story and 
lamentable fate of the fair Minthe.” A contemporary critic char- 
acterizes it as “full of fine hits, sly humour and playful fancy, 
with no want of genuine fire.’’** 

By the close of the nineteenth century, Mecklenburg was the 
home of an industrious school of local historians and biographers. 
Dr. J. B. Alexander, native son, locally educated, published three 
volumes of Mecklenburg history. Daniel A. Tompkins, a South 
Carolinian by birth, became the outstanding industrial leader 
of Charlotte and through his controlling interest in the Charlotte 
Observer the titular author of a two-volume history of the city 
and county as well as several books on cotton. An excellent biog- 
raphy of Tompkins, under the title of A Builder of the New 
South (1920), was written by Dr. G. L. Winston. Shortly after 
the publication of Tompkins history, there appeared Charlotte in 
Picture and Prose (1906) by Miss Julia M. Alexander who has 
since that date collected materials for a more complete history 
than has yet appeared. 

Of the biographers, Mary Anna (Mrs. “Stonewall’) Jackson 
published a life of her husband in 1892 and of her daughter, Julia 
Jackson Christian, in 1910. Clement Dowd’s Life of Zebulon B. 
Vance was printed in Charlotte in 1897. Julia M. Alexander 
wrote Mothers of Great Men (1916). Book length memoirs 
have appeared by Dr. J. B. Alexander (1908), Mrs. John Van 
Landingham (1922), Mr. J. B. Ivey (1941), and Dr. W. L. 
Lingle (1947). 

Presidents John B. Shearer and Walter L. Lingle of Davidson 
College lead the list in volume with respect to religious subjects. 
Dr. Shearer had the Presbyterian Committee of Publication in 
Richmond, Va., issue eight volumes of his writings. Their circu- 
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lation has been limited. President Lingle has five books (one a 
revision) and over twenty-five pamphlets to his credit. Several 
of Dr. Lingle’s writings have been printed also in foreign lan- 
guages. 

It was during the opening decade of the present century that 
Charlotte experienced its first flowering of belletristic literature. 
Mrs. Downing, though a resident, had been an exotic. Under the 
editorship of Joseph P. Caldwell, the Charlotte Observer pro- 
duced a group of young journalists of exceptional talent.!® The 
writings of three of these were deemed worthy of preservation 
in book form. 

Issac Erwin Avery came of the distinguished Morganton 
Averys. His preparation for a literary career began with the 
editorship of the college paper at old Trinity College, took him 
to Shanghai as secretary to the American consul, and landed 
him as city editor of the Observer at the age of thirty. His book, 
Idle Comments (Charlotte, 1905), was published after his death 
less than four years later. For this volume selections from his 
writings were made by a committee including Edwin Mims and 
C. Alphonso Smith. The settings of the selections are chiefly 
local. 

John Charles McNeill was a native of Scotland County, a 
graduate of Wake Forest College, a lawyer by profession and a 
poet by preference. When offered a place on the staff of the 
Observer he gave up the law and devoted the remainder of his 
short life to writing. Songs Merry and Sad (Charlotte, 1906) 
won for him the Patterson Memorial Cup. His second volume, 
Lyrics from Cotton Land (Charlotte, 1922), was published 
posthumously and contains the best of his Negro dialect verse. 

H. E. C. (“Red Buck’’) Bryant, the third of the triumvirate, 
was born in Mecklenburg, was educated at the state university, 
became distinguished in journalism in Charlotte and Washing- 
ton, D. C., and is today writing his memoirs. In 1910 the Stone 
and Barringer Company published his Tar Heel Tales which 
have been favorably compared with Joel Chandler Harris’s dia- 
lect stories. While all of North Carolina is its field, the flavor of 
Mecklenburg is marked in this volume. 
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After the deaths of Avery and McNeill and the removal of 
Bryant to Washington, Charlotte suffered a twenty-year reces- 
sion of creative literary activity. Industry throve, but literature 
lagged. 

During the 1930’s, however, the presence of Cameron Shipp, 
Mrs. Marian Sims, Tim Pridgen, and LeGette Blythe made Char- 
lotte again the literary center of the Piedmont. The last three 
have had works of fiction issued by national publishers. In addi- 
tion to these have been several highly creditable one-book au- 
thors, as Mary Bledsoe (Shadows Slant North), W. J. Cash (The 
Mind of the South) and Marion Hargrove (See Here, Private 
Hargrove). 

IV 


A fourth basis for a Mecklenburg bibliography would be writ- 
ings whose subject matter relates to the city and county. To the 
writer this would be the most interesting basis of selection. 

The first publication in this category is again theological. In 
1794 there was printed by William Young in Philadelphia A 
Sermon, on the Doctrine and Duty of Sacrificing; First Deliver- 
ed at an Ordination in New-Providence, Mecklenburg County, 
North Carolina, Feb. 2, 1792... by the Rev. Samuel E. McCorkle, 
D. D. Pastor of the Church at Thyatira and Salisbury, in Rowan 
County, North Carolina.”° This is the first known “separate” as 
distinguished from periodical articles, with Mecklenburg County 
as its subject, though the Reverend Dr. McCorkle was neither a 
resident nor a native of the county. Newspapers, north and 
south, had printed accounts of Mecklenburg’s Revolutionary reso- 
lutions during the year 1775," but no separates were issued. 

The most satisfactory system for classifying a bibliography 
based on subject matter is perhaps according to literary form. 
No attempt will be made to evaluate these productions as liter- 
ature except as they reflect the life and morés of Mecklenburg. 

Fiction. Novels with Mecklenburg settings are not new. In 
1886 E. R. Roe published The Hornets’ Nest, a juvenile relating 
to the period of the Revolution. Miss Sallie Dickson’s Ralph 
Fabian’s Mistakes appeared in 1908 and is concerned with college 
life and morals at Davidson. LeGette Blythe’s Alexandriana 


® Copy at Duke University. 
Pr of H. Hoyt, The Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence (New York York, 1907), 
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(1940) revolves around the Mecklenburg Declaration of 1775. 
H. E. C. (“Red Buck”) Bryant’s Tar-Heel Tales (1910) are 
Negro dialect stories mostly from Mecklenburg. Modern Char- 
lotte is arrestingly interpreted in the novels of Marian Sims 
particularly Call it Freedom (1937), which treats of divorce in 
a conservative community, and The City on the Hill (1940), a 
story of municipal corruption. 

Essays and Poetry. The books of Issac Erwin Avery and Mrs. 
John Van Landingham might be classified as essays with a 
Mecklenburg setting but this form has not been highly devel- 
oped. There is no volume of verse concerned with the city or 
county, although numerous poems on the Mecklenburg Declara- 
tion?? and some on the Catawba River have appeared in col- 
lections. 

Orations and Sermons. Only publications in these fields on 
occasions of local moment or relating to historical events would 
be included. The Mecklenburg Declaration, on which subject most 
of them occur, is sufficiently distinctive to deserve a separate 
classification. See section below. In addition, there are anniver- 
sary addresses for various institutions and societies. 

Biographies and Memoirs. Book-length biographies about, and 
incidentally by, Mecklenburgers have appeared for Governor 
Z. B. Vance, Major John Davidson, and Editor J. P. Caldwell. 
There are life histories of Andrew Jackson, James K. Polk, 
Daniel A. Tompkins, and James B. Duke which emphasize their 
Mecklenburg connections and should be included. The more ex- 
tensive writers have been mentioned above. 

History. This would include the several histories of the city 
and county previously listed and the excellent Guide to the Queen 
City (1939) of the W.P.A. Writers Project. There are already 
beginnings for institutional histories, e.g., for colleges Cornelia 
Shaw’s Davidson College (1929) and for churches Carrie L. 
McLean’s First Baptist Church (1917) and Dr. C. W. Sommer- 
ville’s Hopewell (1939). Most of the other historic churches have 
pamphlet resumés of their records. For the professions there is 
only Dr. C. M. Strong’s Mecklenburg County Medicine (1929). 





ript collection of Mecklenburg Declaration verse in the library of Davidson College, 


2 Typesc 
Davidson, N. C. 
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The Peter Stewart Ney mystery, which concerns Mecklenburg 
along with other Piedmont counties, is becoming almost as 
publicized as the Mecklenburg Declaration controversy. Three 
books have appeared on the subject all favoring the thesis that 
Peter Stewart Ney was, in fact, the noted marshal of Napoleon. 
The first, Dr. James A. Weston’s Historic Doubts as to the Exe- 
cution of Marshal Ney (1895) presented most of the significant 
data. Dr. James E. Smoot’s Marshal Ney Before and After Exe- 
cution (1929) is chiefly an attempt to buttress the earlier find- 
ings. The mystery was popularized by LeGette Blythe’s best-seller 
Marshal Ney: A Dual Life (1987). Other books less favorable 
to the popular proposition are at present pending publication.”* 

The Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence. The literature 
on the Mecklenburg Declaration is voluminous enough to form 
a small library by itself. Of the scores of pamphlets the first 
was the “state pamphlet” referred to above as printed in Raleigh 
in 1822. Almost from that day to this the subject has been up for 
debate. Another state pamphlet appeared in 1831. Among the 
pre-Civil War addresses there are extant in print those by Frank- 
lin L. Smith (1835), Cyrus Johnston (1847), R. M. Saunders 
(1852), and D. L. Swain (1853). 

Books on the subject began with Jo. Seawell Jones’s Defence of 
the Revolutionary History of the State of North Carolina (1834). 
Hon. William A. Graham’s Address at the Centennial Celebration 
allayed effective opposition for a quarter of a century. At the 
beginning of the twentieth century three comprehensive treatises 
appeared, Dr. G. W. Graham’s in 1905 (pro), W. H. Hoyt’s in 
1907 (con), and J. H. Moore’s in 1908 (pro). 

For over one hundred years publications of some sort—pag- 
eants, programs, invitations, addresses—have appeared almost 
annually for May 20th in Charlotte, but no comprehensive bibli- 
ography has been compiled and no distinguished collection 
assembled.4 

The purpose of this paper is not to argue the value of county 
bibliographies. The need is obvious to all doing serious research. 





*% Mr. W. H. Hoyt of New York, author of The Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, 
above cited, is preparing an exhaustive study. 

%S. B. Weeks, Bibliography of North Carolina (Cambridge, 1895), contains an early 
bibliography based on Lyman C. Draper’s Mecklenburg Declaration MS. in the Wisconsin 
Historical Society, Madison, Wis. 
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The aim has been to suggest, and illustrate, points of departure 
from an exhaustive and unorganized compilation. The adoption 
of any one of the four bases should, it seems to the writer, in- 
crease the interest in the work itself and the usefulness of the 
result. 




















THE CORRESPONDENCE OF DAVID OLANDO McRAVEN 
AND AMANDA NANTZ McRAVEN, 
1864-1865 


Edited by Louis A. BROWN 


INTRODUCTION 


When North Carolina seceded from the Union on May 21, 1861, 
David Olando McRaven was just another small plantation owner 
who lived near the present town of Huntersville (in Mecklenburg 
County, approximately 19 miles north of Charlotte), North 
Carolina. McRaven owned about 130 acres of land and two Negro 
slaves, and he probably hired one or two additional slaves on a 
yearly basis. He was a respected member of his community and 
a loyal citizen of the Confederacy. The story of how the Civil 
War broke into this happy home is found in these letters. 

The decline of the Confederate fighting potential, which had 
perhaps begun at Gettysburg and Vicksburg in July, 1863, 
reached the point in February, 1864, when it became necessary 
to draft men for service in the Confederate army who had hither- 
to been considered either too young or too old.’ Usually these men 
assumed duties within their home states and thus relieved men 
more able physically for duty in the line. Men between seventeen 
and eighteen years of age were mustered into service and known 
as junior reserves while men between the ages of forty-five and 
fifty were known as senior reserves.?,. McRaven, who was forty- 
eight years old, was mustered into service at Salisbury in July, 
1864, and served as a private in company G of the Second Regi- 
ment of Reserve later organized into the Fourth Regiment of 
Reserves (Seventy-third North Carolina) under the command 
of Colonel John F. Hoke. Colonel Hoke and most of the officers 
under him had seen service in the field and were recuperating 
from wounds. This regiment served chiefly at Salisbury guard- 
ing prisoners of war.’ 





1 General Orders from Adjutant and Inspector-General’s Office, Confederate States Army, 
General Order No. 26, 1864 series. See also Walter Clark (editor), Histories of the Several 
Regiments and Battalions from North Carolina in the Great War 1861-'65 (5 vols., Raleigh 
and Goldsboro, N. C., 1901), IV, 2-4. 

2A. W. Mangum, “History of the Confederate Military Prison at Salisbury,” in Southern 
Historical Association Publications, III (Washington, 1899), 319-20. 

® Clark, North Carolina Regiments, IV, 66-67. 
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. The Salisbury Prison had been established early in the fall of 
1861, but was intended to serve only as a detention post for Con- 
federate convicts. Some prisoners of war, however, were de- 
tained there in 1861. Early in 1862 the Dix Hill Cartel relieved 
the prison of most of the prisoners of war. Under terms of the 
cartel soldiers were either exchanged on the field of battle or, as 
was more often the case, the prisoners were paroled within ten 
days and later declared exchanged by a mutual exchange of 
prisoners.* By this means the prison never held an excessive num- 
ber of prisoners until the late summer of 1864 when General 
Grant concluded that it was time to cease the exchange of cap- 
tured soldiers® and thus the number of prisoners of war became 
much larger than the physical facilities of the Salisbury Prison 
could adequately accomodate. This, along with the declining po- 
tential of the Confederacy, explains to some extent the great suf- 
fering of the northern prisoners held at Salisbury during the 
time that McRaven was a guard there. 

The significance of these letters lies in the fact that they are 
documents containing the viewpoint of a prison guard. Probably 
these are among the few extant records of a guard of Civil War 
prisoners of war. It is hardly necessary to point out that the 
attitudes and impressions that are found in these letters are 
historically reliable. McRaven and his wife never expected their 
letters to be published and thus they had no reason to express 
any impression other than their true feeling. 

David Olando McRaven (1816-1897) was the grandson of a 
Scottish immigrant. He was a successful farmer at the time of the 
war and from all accounts seems to have been a respected and 
trusted man of his community. He was a member of the Associ- 
ate Reformed Presbyterian Church and was considered quite a 
witty person. In his earlier years he had been a school teacher 
and this feature of his character may help explain the reason that 
several dependent women of the community looked to him for 
business advice. When a post office was established in the com- 
munity it was he who was appointed its first postmaster, and 
the post office, known as Craighead, was located in his house. 
The post office was established in April, 1856, was discontinued 





4 War of the Rebellion; A Compilation of Official Records of the Union a Confederate 


Armies (130 vols., Government — Office, 1880-1901) ser. 2, IV, 266-68 
5 Official Records, ser. 2, VII, 
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in 1866, was again reestablished*in 1870, and in 1873 the name 
was changed to Huntersville. 


Amanda Nantz McRaven (1820-1887) seems to have been a 
very faithful wife, as these letters reveal. According to her 
daughter she had attended a school taught by the well-known 
Peter Stuart Ney, which is probably her chief claim to fame. 

The McRaven children consisted of Joseph Johnson (1857- 
1913), Ellen Isabelle, often referred to as Sis (1860-1924), Mary 
or Mollie Amanda (1862-1914), and Ester Jane (1864—) . Joseph 
and Molly never married and Ellen married but had no children. 
Ester Jane married J. Mc. Holbrook and to this union were born 
four daughters and three sons. They are Ethel, Mack, Jennie, and 
Mary (Mrs. P. B. Veale), all of Huntersville; John, of Lowell, 
N. C., Ernest, of High Point, N. C.; and Marguerite, who died in 
1943. 

Ester Jane McRaven Holbrook still remembers many of the 
events and impressions of her early life. She can only recall, how- 
ever, statements that were made later about many of the things 
which are mentioned in these letters. The significance of these 
letters, however, appears to lie in the general picture of the life 
of the Confederacy which they reveal rather than in the small 
details. 

Historically speaking, several questions seem to be reasonably 
well answered by the letters. Without attempting to evaluate 
these points in the order of their importance, they may be men- 
tioned briefly. 

First, when the casual reader of Civil War history, especially 
prisoner of war diaries and accounts,® reads of the indescribable 
suffering of the northern prisoners at the Salisbury Confederate 
Military Prison, he wonders why and how this came about. When 
this same reader seeks a Confederate explanation for this he 
discovers that the Confederacy stated that the prisoners were 
fed and clothed as well as the Confederate guards or soldiers in 





® These may be considered representative diaries and accounts of the Salisbury Prison. 
B. F. Booth, Dark Days of the Rebellion, or Life in Southern Military Prisons giving a correct 
and thrilling History of Unparalleled Suffering, Narrow Escapes, Heroic Encounters, Bold 
Achievements, Cold-Blooded Murders, Severe Test of Loyalty and Patrotism (Indianola, Iowa, 
1897); J. H. Browne, Four Years in Secessia (Hartford, 1865); Albert D. Richardson, The 
Secret Service, The Field, The Dungeon, and Escape (Hartford, 1865); Homer B. Sprague, 
Lights and Shadows in Confederate Prisons, A Personal Experience, 1864-65 (New York, 
1915); R. H. Kellog, Life and Death in Rebel Prisons (Hartford, 1865); and Charles Fos- 
dick, Five Hundred Days in Rebel Prisons (Chicago, 1887). 
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the field.” It would seem to the reader that this was impossible 
because no one could render service as a guard or soldier on the 
small ration of food and clothing. Also, it would seem improbable 
that the Confederacy would try to treat prisoners of war as well 
as its own men in uniform. These letters verify, in a peculiar 
but significant and completely authentic way, the fact that this 
statement by the Confederacy was more nearly correct than 
might at first be believed. The answer to this apparently incon- 
gruous situation is that the homes of these men—guards and 
soldiers—supplied them with food and clothing—as is indicated 
by these leters. 

Another point which is here proved again is that there existed 
in many cases, a cordial and kindly feeling between master and 
slave. It is true that in any institution as widely spread as was 
slavery in the South all kinds of relationships between master 
and slave existed. The situation found in these letters is not to 
be considered as necessarily the norm in slave-master relations, 
but it is an authentic portrayal of one situation in which kind- 
ness was the key word instead of hatred. In this case the fidelity 
seems to be unusual. 

The poverty of the Confederacy can be ascertained from tables 
of statistics but it is not brought as clearly into focus as is the 
case when one reads confidential letters like these. The operation 
of the tithe and the impressment order are seen at first hand and 
there is also found a human—a very human—interpretation of 
the way an ordinary citizen of the Confederacy felt about these 
laws. This can only be found in the private correspondence of a 
contemporary of the Civil War.® 


July 4, 1864 
Amanda I received a few lines from you yesterday you are being 
yourself about trifles Negroes are hiring very high it is true 
But 20 Bushels of corn will Bring 400 Dollars so do not vex 
yourself if you and the children keep well I consider our family 
blessed and will b thankful tho I would be very glad to go home 
and see you I still hope that we will get home before very long 
but it is hard telling when, I will count the loads of corn that 





7 Acts and Resolutions of the Second Session of the Provisional Congress of the Confederate 
States, held at Richmond, Va. (Richmond, 1861) Act No. 181, sec. 1. See also J. William 
Jones, Confederate View of the Treatment of Prisoners (Richmond, 1876), 164. 

8 These letters are now in the possession of Mrs. J. Mc. Holbrook of Huntersville, North 


Carolina. 
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Jeff® hauled at 10 bu[shels] which will make 300 bushels in all. 
I wish you would get Joh Beard? to lok at the law in regard to 
the tithe! and see if you may not reserve some for fating hogs he 
will tell you what you should return. Amanda I bought a Large 
Padlock and sent it home by old Mr. Carrigen he will send it to 
Dixon Ewart!” when you get it have it put on the Crib or any 
place that you think needs it most I gave 12 Dollars for it I could 
not get any thing of the kind at Charlotte for 3 times the 
money. ... I am well and have been employed to help Build a 


® Jeff was the trusted Negro slave of the McRaven family. He is referred to as “‘mother’s 
servant” by McRaven’s daughter, Ester Jane. Jeff’s wife was named Gilley. Survival of the 
McRaven family during the absence of McRaven seems to have depended on Jeff and his 
loyalty. This loyalty seems to have extended beyond the end of the war because Ester Jane, 
born on November 12, 1864, and still living, remembers Jeff when she was old enough to be 
walking about in the yard. 

1% John Beard was a brother-in-law of McRaven. He and his wife, Camilla Nantz Beard, 
lived on an adjoining farm and are often mentioned as needed and trusted relatives and 
neighbors. 

The tithe was in reality a tax law which was one-tenth of most agricultural products. 
The law was enacted April 24, 1868, and the part of the law which is of interest here is as 
follows; “‘Section 11. Each farmer and planter in the Confederate States after reserving for 
his own use fifty bushels of sweet potatoes and fifty bushels of Irish potatoes, one hundred 
bushels of the corn, or fifty bushels of the wheat produced in the present year shall pay and 
deliver to the Confederate government, of the products of the present year, one-tenth of the 
wheat, corn, oats, rye, buckwheat or rice, sweet and Irish potatoes, and of the cured hay 
and fodder; also one-tenth of the sugar, molasses made of cane, cotton, wool and tobacco; 
the cotton ginned and packed in some secure manner, and tobacco shipped and packed in 
boxes to be delivered by him on or before the first day of March in the next year. Each 
farmer or planter, after reserving twenty bushels of both, for his own use, shall deliver to 
the Confederate government, for its use, one-tenth of the peas, beans and ground peas pro- 
duced and gathered by him during the present year.” In case of a dispute concerning the 
amount of produce, the law provided that three disinterested citizens should be called in to 
settle the dispute. The law continued, in regard to the delivery of the tithe: “The said pro- 
ducer shall be required to deliver the wheat, corn, oats, rye, buckwheat, rice, peas, beans, 
cured hay and fodder, sugar, molasses of cane, wool, and tobacco, thus to be paid as a tithe 
in kind, in such form and ordinary marketable condition as may be usual in the section in 
which they are to be delivered, and the cotton in such manner as herein before provided, with- 
in two months from the time they have been estimated as aforesaid, at some depot not more 
than eight miles from the place of production, and if not delivered by that time, in such 
order, he shall be liable to pay fifty per cent more than the estimated value of the portion 
aforesaid, to be collected by the tax collector as hereinafter prescribed: Provided, the govern- 
ment shall be bound to furnish to the producer sacks for the delivery of such articles of 
grain as require producer of molasses the cost of the barrels containing the same.” 
References to the operation of this law are to be found in the letters of December 18, 
January 19 and especially in a letter dated January 26, 1865. 

McRaven was inquiring about the law with regard to the fattening of hogs. Section 12 of 
the same chapter states: “That every farmer, planter, or grazier shall exhibit to the as- 
sessor, on or about the first of March, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, an account of all 
the hogs he may have slaughtered since the passage of this act and before that time; after 
the delivery of this estimate to the post quartermaster herein after mentioned by the assessor, 
and the said farmer, planter or grazier shall deliver an quivalent for one-tenth of the same 
in cured bacon, at the rate of sixty pounds of bacon to the one hundred weight of pork. That 
on the first of November next, and each year thereafter, an estimate shall be made, as herein 
before provided, of the value of all neat cattle, horses, mules not used in cultivation, and 
asses owned by each person in the Confederate States, to be paid on or before the first day 
of January next ensuing. . . .” Public Laws of the Confederate States of America, First 
Congress, Session III, chap. 38, sec. 11 and 12. 

McRaven implies that both the tithing of corn and of the slaughtered hogs worked unfairly. 
This is more aptly expressed by Thompson Allen, Commissioner of Taxes, who said in Novem- 
ber, 1863: “Numerous complaints have been made on the part of farmers, that no deduction 
is allowed them in the act for the corn used in fattening their pork. They contend that they 
should not be subject to the tithe on this corn, inasmuch as they pay it by a tithe on the 
pork, and if they are required to pay a tithe on the corn upon which the pork is fattened, as 
well as a tithe of the pork, that they virtually pay a double tax on the corn.” Report of 
Commissioner of Taxes, November, 1868. A document accompanying the Report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

One reason for a tax in kind, which turned out to be a tithe in kind, is found in a report 
to Secretary of the Treasury Memminger by Commissioner Allen. He said, “It was, doubtless 
intended as a substitute for a direct tax on lands and slaves, and to avoid the constitutional 
objection to such a tax until a census is taken.”” Recommendations from Tax Commissioner, 
November, 1863, 7. 

2 Dixon Ewart was a trusted and reliable neighbor. Many people mentioned in the letters 
are neighbors and have no further significance unless they are mentioned in a footnote. 
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Cabin for the Col Hoke’ yesterday and to Day and I can sleep at 
night whilst I am Detailed . . . [illegible] . . . I think the corn in 
the little crib has lasted long enough if Jeff has fed all the stock 
and Took corn from there to shell, tell Jeff to save the corn as 
well as he can it will be very scarce everywhere you husband 

D McRaven 


Camp near Charlotte 
August Ist. 1864 
Amanda I have just come of Guard and have time to write you a 
few lines— we got orders about twelve o clock to go to Greensboro 
tomorrow"* I could have gone to see you to night and come back 
at twelve o clock tomorrow but I thought how hard it was to part 
with you and let my chance go I intend to not ask for a furlough 
until the time’® you told me of and if alive I will come if possible— 
we have a nice set of officers our Captain is kind and indulgent 
and a Cristian and prays with us night and morning our whole 
company is steady men Except a few I am well and doing as well 
as any one could away from all that is Dear to them I have noth- 
ing that I recollect to write to you about except I found John 
Beard a grisle [?] of corn and if Ester’*® cannot let you have a 
hand beforehand to help Jeff with the fodder and to gather peas 
I would rather that Oliver’? would hire himself another man if he 
can and stay with you at night You need not write until I write 
again which I will do as soon as I stop-... 
D McRaven 


Sep 5 1864 
Amanda We have just Landed at our camp about 2 miles north 
of Greensboro I am well and harty our Company could not get on 
the Cars Last night We left Charlotte this morning I cannot tell 
where we are going but believe we will stay here and drill for 





18 Colonel Hoke had been Adjutant General of North Carolina during the early part of the 
war and had served for a time as colonel of the Twenty-third Regiment. Clark, North Caro- 
lina Reaimenta, IV, 66-67. 

4“The regiment was ordered to Raleigh 21 August [1864] for service at Wilmington, but 
was stopped at Greensboro and soon after it was sent to Salisbury where it performed the 
duties above mentioned [guarding bridges, railroads, and prisoners of war at the Salisbury 
Prison] till 4 March, 1865, when not being longer needed to guard prisoners, it was placed 
in the Eighth Congressional District to arrest deserters with regimental headquarters at 
Salisbury.” Clark, North Carolina Regiments, IV, 67. This briefly traces the official where- 
abouts of McRaven. These facts could be derived from McRaven’s letters. 

% McRaven planned to try to get a furlough about October 20 because that was about the 
time that the birth of a baby was expected. The baby was born November 12 and was named 
Ester Jane McRaven. 

% Ester Smith was a neighbor of the McRaven’s who perhaps had inherited some property. 
At any rate, she did possess a considerable amount of land and a number of slaves. Being 
unmarried she needed some man to look after her business affairs and this man seems to 
have been McRaven. She depended on him and trusted him to the extent that she planned to 
give the baby that was about to be born a Negro man as a servant but this never did mate- 
rialize. Her sudden death prevented the willing of any land to the child. In exchange for this 
kindness the McRaven family planned to name the child whatever Ester Smith wished. Since 
the child was a girl the name of Ester Jane was decided upon. The whole story indicates 
that the McRavens were kind to Ester Smith and something of the good quality of the 
_——— rammed Letters directly related to this story are those dated November 29 and 
December 1. 


17 Oliver, the son of John and Camilla Beard, was a nephew of McRaven. 
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some time and my motive for writing is sutch hast after stopping 
is that I wish very mutch to hear how you and the Children are 
doing we are all in confusion unloading our camp and you will 
Excuse me if my Letter is short I cannot think of any thing 
perticular to write to —but that I want you to write to me as soon 
as you get this and Direct your Letter to Greensboro. 
D O McRaven 
Camp at Greensboro 
2 N C senior reserves 
Com G 


[Tuesday] Sep 6th 1864 
My Dear Husband I received your letter last night and was glad 
and sorry to we are all well and doing tolerable well I think Jeff 
is trying to do the best he knows he commenced pulling fodder 
saturday he has nearly all that field above Johns spring down he 
commenced in that field next to the big road yesterday after din- 
ner it is burning [drying] up very fast he said the corn hardly 
fit either Ester sent Mary Ann '* down yesterday morning and 
and told her to stay until you come home Mary Maxwells’® helped 
them yesterday and said she would come back to day Isabella”® is 
still staying with me I dont know how long she will stay she is 
gone out to Hastens to day she will be back to night Eveline 
McRaven*! said she would stay with me when Isabella left me. 
Hunter came here sunday evening and told me he was going to 
start Monday evening to where you were. I sat up Sunday night 
and wrote a letter to you to know about some things I never 
thought about and sent the letter and a poke of sweet potatoes 
and Irish potatoes and onions to Mintys?? in the morning by Jeff 
he sent the poke back and took the letter and said he would mail 
it in Charlotte there was nothing on the back of it but your name 
he said he coming back last night if you dont get the letter soon 
let me know I get that lother from Eveline I gave her 33 dollars 
for three pounds and three quarters if you dont get home I want 
to know how you think I had better try to get sole lother after 
while Jeff told me to tell you howdy and ask you if he would take 
them collars that negro made he ask seven dollars a peace for 
them he thinks that is very high Ester was here saturday all day 
she wanted [to] know if we would hire Alsy next year I told her 





18 Mary Ann was apparently a slave girl. 

1 Mary Maxwell was a single white woman who, like Ester Smith, seems to have turned 
to McRaven for business advice and counsel. 

*® Isabella Nantz was a niece of Mrs. Amanda McRaven who made her home at the 
McRavens during the period of these letters. She was about twenty years of age. 

™ Eveline McRaven was the sister of David Olando McRaven. She made her home with 
him most of the time and spent the rest of the time with her sister, Camilla McRaven 
Beard. Eveline never married and at this time was fifty-three years old. She is often 
mentioned in these letters as playing a responsible part in aiding Mrs. McRaven with the 
care of the home. 

2 Minty Maxwell, sister of Mary, was deaf and dumb and like her sister depended on 
McRaven for counsel about business affairs. The poke of food for McRaven was sent to 
Minty’s because her home was on the main highway and would be easier for Robert Hunter, 
a neighbor, to pick up and take to McRaven, 
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I could not tell her until I would hear from you Richard”* had 
bin at her for Alsy next year and she would not give him any 
promise Jeff cut the meadow last week and dug the Ireish pota- 
toes and helped John some with the molasses mill and took Ran- 
son two bushels of corn I let that waggoner** have four bushels of 
corn and two dozen of oats and the two bushels of sheled corn 
come to ninty one dollars he said he would want some more when 
he come along a gain 
[A. N. McRaven] 


Wednesday Sept 7th 1864 
Amanda some of our company will start to Day on a short fur- 
lough and I will send you a few lines— I am well and have just 
Read your kind letter- R Hunter has just come in and told me 
he saw you Sunday Evening and that you and the children were 
well I liked R. B. [Hunter] more in a few minuets merely be- 
cause he had seen you then you can think I long to see you But 
will not, try to get of until the time— tell Molly that her pa will 
come back some Day tell Siss and jo to be kind to each other Tell 
Ester Smith that I will Depend on her Letting me have Alsy 
next year I spoke to her before I left home— you spoke about sole 
leather James Beard thought that we could take out a little of the 
Last Cow hide to make a few pair of shoes and let the rest stay 
in tan untileit is finished But if you could get3 lbs of sole from 
Sossaman” I think it would be better for the other is not half tand 
I am Loking for a letter By mail I will write you a more satis- 
exe ob aaa next [time] tell Jeff to Do the best he can, your 
usban 


D McRaven 


Camp at Greensboro 
Guilford Cty. Sept 9, 1864 
Amanda I received a letter from you this morning I will not at- 
tempt to direct ... [illegible] . . . save when you get a letter 
however short it may be from me I have sent two short Letters 
to you since I came here but had not time to write anything 
scarcely in either of them I am kept pretty Busy since I came 
here I was put in company Commissary ... [illegible] . . . a little 
sick and I will keep him . . . until he gets wele I have had good 
health ever since I parted from you and we have a mess of 13 
men most of them old school mates and we feeal very mutch at- 
tached to each other even in this short time for the further we 
get from home the m. .. [illegible] . . . we are left behind No one 


%3 Richard Beard was a brother of John Beard. Reference is made to Alsy, a Negro slave, 
and negotiations for her hire for the coming year. 
% Wagoners were usually from the mountains and generally came along about once a month, 


though there was no set rule. Apples and whiskey were usually traded for corn or other 
commodities. 





%Sossaman may have been the keeper of a general store, the owner of a tanyard, or a 
pony my E cobbler. From the text of the letters it is obvious that he possessed leather or 
dealt in r, 
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can [know] how Dear wife and Children are untill they be absent 
without knowing when they may be permitted to see them again 
and if it was not that I know that I am doing my duty as a man 
it would be a terrible struggle But I know I am dooing my duty 
and when you think of my trying to act as a true man under any 
circumstance it may be some small consolation to you. During 
my absence from you, and it may be some satisfaction to you to 
know that I am satisfied and contented in all Except my separa- 
tion from you my own Amanda. Be kind to the children But firm 
in making them obey you strictly— 

I am glad to hear that Ester Let us have a hand I was afraid that 
Jeff could not save our fodder and the molassace cane Sam 
Beard promised to make me a keg You will get some one to go for 
it and pay him in corn at the old price John Beard promised to 
help some with the molassacs as I Do not want you to injure 
your self by trying to Doo too mutch hard work- tell Ester Smith 
that I am mutch indebted to her for hiering me a hand and tell 
her that I am Depending on her to hire Alsy to me next year for 
if I am kept in the army I would mutch rather she was there 
than any hand that I can get If I have to stay out Long I would 
Like for Sherred Little to Dispose of Davie some way for Either 
him or one of my own horses stand a Chance of Being [im] press- 
ed”* at any time, tell Jeff he will have to take those collars for 
we will need them They are high But one Bu[shel of] corn will 
more than pay for them tell Jeff that I Believe he will Do all 
that he can for you and the children while I am gone tell Gilley 
I am saving tobacco from my rations”’ for her if I can send it to 
her— ten men out of Every hundred are getting furloughs home 
for 7 days James Johnson went out of our mess I send a few 
Lines to you by him. If John Johnson can go next time he will 
see you before he comes back I will not try to go until nearer 
the time you speak of— D Ewert is holding back Likewise his 
wife will be confined about that Last of this month-— tell Jeff to 
be careful and not put the fodder up on the loft to Damp and that 
he must try and cut the part of the meadow that John cut the 
first time after he gets through with the fodder When John 





% McRaven is requesting his wife to ask neighbor Sherred Little to sell Davie, apparently 
a horse, which was possibly owned jointly so that it would not be impressed. Danger of 
impressment was quite real because the Confederate law reiating to impressment stated 
“That whenever the exigencies of any arm in the field are such as to make impressment of 
forage, articles of subsistence or other property absolutely necessary, then such impressment 
may be made by the officers or offices whose duty it is to furnish such forage, articles of 
subsistence or other property for such army.” Public Laws of the Confederate States of 
America, Laws, Statutes, etc., First Congress, Session III, Chapter 10, 1863. 

McRaven is perhaps more ’ specifically thinking of a situation which found expression in 
an order published six weeks later by Captain J. W. Goodman, Post Quartermaster at 
Salisbury, which, when presented to the citizen, read, “I am ordered by the commanding 
general to impress all the teams in this country for a few days to haul wood for the troops 
and prisoners ... at this place. Under this authority I hereby notify you to send your 
team and wagons and driver to report to my office. . . . I will release your team after two 
day’s service.”” Captain Lewis H. Hanes Papers, folder no. 35, Southern Historical Collection, 
University of North Carolina library. 

77 McRaven was issued a tobacco ration under a Confederate law dated February 17, 1864. 
The law stated “That there shall be furnished to every enlisted man in the service of the 
Confederate States one ration of tobacco, under such regulations as the Secretary of War 
may establish.” Public Laws of the Confederacy, First Congress, Session IV, chap. 71, 1864, 
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Beard goes to make my return I wish him to take that Bond and 
see if they will take 100 and give me a certificate for 300 as I am 
afraid you may not have money to pay our tax and have enough 
for other Expenses I have written about Every thing that I can 
think of now only tell Jeff to send me word how the corn looks 
after he has the fodder pulled of and if he has marked the pigs, 
and allso that in Bad weather to make a few — to make a hog pen 
and to make [it] where it was Last year, and if I should forget 
it I wis the Land from the Road to Bett Beards up alle sowed and 
the pease abov Johns spring all in wheat tell John & Camilla 
and family howdy for me and Let me hear from you often 
Yours truly D McRaven 
Direct D.O. McRaven 
Care of Col Hoke Greensborough N.C. 
Co G. 2 Regt Senior Reserves 


; Sep 12th 1864 
My dear husband I received your letter late this evening and you 
dont know how glad I am to hear from you and to hear you are 
well we are all well I was not very well to day but feal better to 
night you letter made me forget I was sick we are getting along 
very well so far I think Jeff is doing the best he knows he has 
put up twelve hundred bundles of fodder?* last week he thinks he 
is a little over half done he say’s the corn looks first rate he has 
the pigs marked we have had a great deal of trouble with our 
wheat the black weavel and white weavel are both in it we run 
it through the wind mill last friday we got three barls from 
Minty and emptied the oats out of that big box in the cotton 
house and put the wheat in them and have a lock to the cotton 
house door Jeff was helping John with the molasses mill to day 
he said he would get done to morrow he did not like John bother- 
ing him when he was busy with his fodder if I could see you I 
could tell you a great many things I am afraid to write on paper 
folks will be folks ... Andy Alexander came up Thursday after 
dinner and stayed until night he thought you was with that com- 
pany down in Union [County] and had got back he come to spend 
the evening with you Isabella went home last Thursday she will 
be back to morrow evening your sister Eveline is staying with 
me until she comes back McRaven I [have] nothing new to write 
to you only Charles Willson cooked a wedding dinner for Ben 
Brown last week and Ben went after his girl and did not get her 
her mother would not let them get married she is a—————_lives 
down near Charlotte brother Albert was all week last week hunt- 





% Pulling fodder is a farm practice that has now about become extinct. As all old time 
farmers know, it was a process of augmenting the roughage for the livestock by pulling by 
hand the leaves or blades of corn, usually only those below the ear. It was tied by use of one 
of the blades and allowed to remain in the field several days in order to cure or dry. Two or 
three of these “hands,” which was the usual amount a man could hold in two hands, were 
then tied together and constituted a bundle. This exact procedure may have varied from 
time to time and from place to place. 
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ing deserters*® up in the little mountains we have no word of 
Brother Joe yet McRaven Let me know if you want both sides of 
the hollow sown in wheat on the left hand side of the path as we 
go to Robert Beards [A.N. McRaven] 


Sep 13 [1864] 
McRaven I am going to send Jeff to Mr Johnson this evening 
with some biscake and ginger bread and sweet potatoes and Ireish 
potatoes onion’s and apples for you I sold two Bushels of corn to 
a waggoner to day and promised him 8 more as he went back I 
have three hundred dollars now Joe tole me to tell you howdy and 
tell you he could beet Jeff pulling fodder Sis said to tell you she 
was not much of a good girl Molly ask me if her farther wanted 
to see her I told [her] yes you would take her up and kiss her 
when you come home it did please her so well to think you were 
coming home I dont get to write half that I want to write to you 
I will look for you the 20 of Oct I do want to see you so bad I cant 
get about to do much good I feel so helpless write soon and take 
good care of your self good by my dear husband 
A. McRaven 


[no date] 
McRaven write soon and let me know if there is any chance for 
you to come home soon you dont know how anxious I am for you 
to be at home when I am sick dont let that wicked stirring place 
make you forget you have a wife and some little children if I 
know you would not get home soon I would send you some cloaths 
and something to eat by Sam Hux to morrow he is going to Salis- 
bury Isabella sends her best respects to you Jeff told me to tell 
you howdy for him I heard a little while ago that deserters had 
got so thick on the other side of the river that they had to send 
over on this side of the river to get men to take them yesterday 
I [have] nothing more to write at present your affectionate wive 


until death 
A.N. McRaven 
John is going to cut that little peace of meadow to morrow that he 
cut before if it is worth cutting 
good bye my dear husband 





2 Albert Nantz was a brother-in-law of McRaven. Many men found themselves unable to 
subscribe fully to the philosophy of government of the particular government under whose 
jurisdiction they found themselves at this period of history. There were disloyal organizations 
in the United States as well as in the Confederate States. The anti-Confederate organization 
known as the Heroes of America was present in the Salisbury area of North Carolina, if we 
are to believe a story in the Salisbury Carolina Watchman, July 15, 1864. For a discussion 
of this organization, see “Heroes of America,’’ Southern Historical Association Publications, 
XI, 10-20. There seem to have been some deserters in and around Salisbury at this time. See 
A. D. Richardson, The Secret Service, The Field, The Dungeon, and Escape, 453-454; Rich- 
ard A. Dempsey, “An Account from the Ranks,” One Hundred Twenty-First Regiment 
Pennsylvania Infantry Survivor’s Association Review Edition (Philadelphia, 1906) 187. 

It is possible that Albert Nantz was hunting deserters out of loyalty to the Confederacy 
and this loyalty may have been spurred on by a reward offered by the Confederate govern- 
ment. The Carolina Watchman carried the following notice on June 15, 1863: “A Reward of 
thirty dollars ($30) will be paid for the arrest, and safe delivery of every deserter, from the 
Confederate States Army, at this post, or fifteen dollars for the arrest, and safe confinement, 
z as deserter, in any jail, of the different counties, so they can be secured by the Military 

uthorities. 
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Camp at Salisbury 
Oct 12th 1864 
Amanda I am well and I would have written to you before this 
but I wished to know something more before this We are going to 
have plenty to do here there are 7— or 8 thousand yankees penned 
up here and the guard Duty is Severe** they are a mixed Loking 
set a great many of them under size and many of them mere 
Boys and some good loking a part of our men have been guard- 
ing them in small squads to the creek for watter®! and back our 
men have bin on since 9 o clock yesterday My turn will come next 
and I cannot write mutch there are several thousand of our men 
camped around here There was one of the Cabarrus men shot 
dead by the guard a Roann man last night he acted foolishly and 
tried to force past the guard and was shot. Our men have shot 
several of the yankees for passing over the lines®? this is a mutch 
more stirring place than we had at Greensber and I may add 
mutch more wicked I cannot write any more at this time Let me 
hear from you soon tell all the Children howdy and that I will 
try and come home the 20th if I can tell Jeff to do the best he 
can— your husband 
D McRaven 


Direct to me at 
Care of Col Hoke Salisbury N.C. 


2 Reg Senior Reserves 


*® The Dix Hill Cartel had tended to keep the number of prisoners at any prison to a 
minium until it completely broke down in August, 1864. On August 18, 1864, General Grant 
said: “It is hard on our men held in Southern prisons not to exchange them, but it is 
humanity to those left in the ranks to fight our battles. Every man we hold, when released 
on parole or otherwise, becomes an active soldier against us at once either directly or in- 
directly. If we commence a system of exchange which liberates all prisoners taken, we will 
have to fight on until the whole South is exterminated. If we hold those caught they amount 
to no more than dead men. At this particular time to release all rebel prisoners North would 
insure Sherman’s defeat and would compromise our safety here.” Official Records, ser. 2, VII, 
607. This is perhaps the briefest statement of the reason that the exchange of prisoners 
stopped in the late summer of 1864 and the reason that Salisbury Prison became overcrowded 
early in October, 1864. Between October and the time of the release of the prisoners in 
February, 1865, there were 10,321 prisoners held at Salisbury Prison. On November 6, 1864, 
8,740 prisoners were held at the prison and this was the largest number ever held there at 
one time. Official Records, ser. 2, VIII, 254. 

At this time there were about 1,500 guards to guard over 8,000 prisoners. In addition to 
McRaven’s statement that guard duty was burdensome, other sources state the same fact. See 
Official Records, ser. 2, VIII, 179; Carolina Watchman, Jan. 15, 1865; A. W. Mangum, His- 
tory of the Salisbury Prison, p. 319-20; W. J. Fletcher, The Gee Family (Rutland, Va. 1937) 
48; W. Clark, History of North Carolina Regiments, IV, 756-57. 

%1 The shortage of water is evidenced in practically all accounts of the prison by prisoners. 
It is well expressed in a report of the Assistant Adjutant and Inspector General, T. W. Hall, 
to the Quartermaster General, C.S.A., in which he said: ‘Water is obtained from nine wells 
within the inclosure and from the creek, one mile and a half distant [probably less than half 
a mile], to which the prisoners are allowed to go, a certain number at a time, under guard, 
with buckets and barrels. The supply obtained from all these sources, however, is not more 
than sufficient for cooking and drinking purposes.” Official Records, ser. 2, VIII, 246. 

On November 8, 1864, one prisoner described this process: “Our water supply was brought 
to us in barrels, the allowance being the amount that two men can carry in a barrel for 
every 100 men. A hole is cut through the staves of the barrel, into which a pole is put. This 
is carried by two men to a stream about 200 yards southeast of the stockade. About three 
pails of water is an average load for two men in our condition. These water carriers go out 
in squads of ten and twenty, under strong guard. Along the road to the stream are numbers 
of citizens who are eager to trade a sweet potato or a corn doger [this would probably be 
called a “corn bread loaf” ] for a Yankee relic.” B. F. Booth, Dark Days of the 
Rebellion, 134-35. 


* This refers to the “dead line” which was or is a feature of most military prisons. During 
the Civil War it was usually a line marked either by a small trench or stakes on which were 
nailed slats and constituted the limit of freedom of a prisoner of war. This “dead line’ was 
located several feet inside the palisade wall. A prisoner at Salisbury Prison thus described the 
“dead line,” “Along the east, west, and other sides of the stockade, about six feet in the 
inside a ditch was dug about three feet wide and two feet deep, forming what was called “The 
Dead Line.’” B. F. Booth, Dark Days of the Rebellion, 18-14. 
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October 16th 1864 
Mecklinberg N.C. 
My dear husband I would have wrote sooner but I never got your 
letter until friday night and there has not bin any maile since to 
send a letter we are all well but myself. ... Jeff picked the cotton 
over this week and sowed that field of oats and help[ed] to dig 
Mrs Hux’s grave one day and he went to the river mill Friday 
he was gathering peas yesterday Mary Ann and the children 
were at it the day before every thing that can raise the troat 
[sing] is gone to Zion to day Camilla and Wash* is staying with 
me to day Wm. Beard and Isabella is gone in our buggy your 
sister Eveline stayed with me two nights this last week and 
Camilla stayed with me one night McRaven you dont know how 
desolate and bad I feal when you are gone I will look for you 
home Thursday night or Friday I will be badly disapointed if you 


dont come.... 
N.A. McRaven 


Oct. 17th 1864 

Camp at Raleigh 
Amanda I am uneasy about hearing from home I sent you a few 
lines soon after I came here and have been loking for a letter 
but I fear you have not got mine and do not know where to direct 
[it] to I am well, we have heavy Duty to perform there are 9 
thousand yankies and three hundred Confederate prisoners here 
to guard and we have to guard the yankies in squads to the creek 
about half a mile to get watter like Cattle we have to be on guard 
24 hours together and some times an allarm is given and we have 
to get Out of our Blankets and go and stand all night the yankies 
are Dyeing pretty fast 7 or 8 in a night.** I could stay here con- 
tented for it is a stirring place and suits me if I could only hear 
from you and the Children I cannot write mutch this morning as 
I have to go on Detail write soon and write all the particulars kiss 
the children for me. your husband D McRaven 
[Part of the letter has been cut away but this follows.] 
I will try to get home about the 20th but I am afraid thy will 
not let me go as there is another officer*® over our Col and he 
may refuse me a furlough My officers will Do all they can for 
me they are all my friends. 





% Wash was an old Negro slave of the McRavens. 

% The death rate was highest at Salisbury Prison from October, 1864, to the time of the 
liberation of the prisoners in February, 1865. During this period the estimated average 
number of deaths per day was placed at twenty-seven. Official Records, ser. 2, VIII, 248. 

% This doubtless refers to Major John H. Gee, commandant of the prison from August 24, 
1864, to December 20, 1864. Since Major Gee was outranked by Colonel Hoke and perhaps 
others at Salisbury, it was with great difficulty that Gee got his orders executed. Though it 
is generally conceded that the commandant of a prison or post shall have precedence over all 
other officers regardless of their rank, such apparently was hardly the case at Salisbury 
ES in the fall of 1864. W. J. Fletcher, The Gee Family, 142-43; Official Records, ser. 2, 

» 246. 
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Oct 19th 1864 

Amanda I feeal sadly Disappointed I applied for a furlough to 
Day and could not get it I am in a poor humor to write I feal more 
like complaining at this time than I Ever did in my life but I 
have to submit I will try again next Sunday the officers say there 
cannot be spared one man I feeal Confused and hurt I cannot 
write any thing that I wish, I hope I may get Leave to start 
Sunday or on Monday I want you to do whatever you think best 
about getting Aunt Sally** to stay with you I wish you Amanda to 
keep up your spirits and hope for I fear you may Injure your- 
self by being so Down harted I live in full hope that I will see 
you before Long. Tell Jeff to [do] the best he Can for me and if 
he begins to gather corn to be carefull and not haul it in when it 
is wet with Due or rain and tell him that I cannot give him 
Directions now for I Cannot tell what is most needfull to be 
Done this time I still think I will get home next week- we have 
finished us a shanty it will keep the frost and the storm of our 
heads we are kept prety close on Duty and some of our men think 
it terrible hard but Amanda if you and the children are well and 
I can hear from you once a week I could do twice as mutch and 
[it would] not hurt me your Husband D McRaven 


[Sunday] October 23th 1864 
Mecklenburg N.C. 
My Dear Husband I received your letter last Wednesday night 
and I would have answered it Thursday but I looked for you home 
Thursday and Friday I was so sure you would come I did not 
think it was worth while to wirte[sic] to you I lay a wake two 
nights waiting for you to come until past the time then I took my 
crie I feal very bad here in my fix I sent for Aunt Sally to come 
and stay with me and she was sick and could not come and the 
Doctors both are out moste all the time I dont know what will 
become of me I dont care so much for my self as I do for my 
children. . . . Jeff is getting along tolerably well with the work 
he has the corn gathered on this side of the hollow and sowed 
down in wheat all but that sandy peace between the ditches the 
peas are nearly all gathered on the other side Johns folks gather- 
ed peas one day one half for the other and they want to gather 
more John wants to commence sowing that old field this weex 
they will have to help gather the peas to get it ready Jeff wants 
you to write back how much wheat he must put on that peace of 
ground on the other side of the hollow next to the big road he is 
afraid he wont sow it right John told me to day that Byerly had 
the real blue stone he would change for corn I am going to try to 
get some this week to soak the rest of our wheat I am afraid it 
will be bad wheat next year to sow it as it is William is going 
to town to morrow I will send by him to know how he will change 
William gets 30 dayes longer furlough John and William and 





* Aunt Sally seems to have been a Negro slave and perhaps a midwife. 
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James Black had a fus out here at.the molasses mill one day this 
last week William give James Black four [or] five strokes over the 
head with a stick John catched hold of the stick and stoped him 
from striking him any more it was about them letters he wrote 
Eveline that waggoner came a long this week I let him have 10 
bushels more of corn I got some brandy from him for you and 
you never come to drink it I have six hundred and sixty dollars 
now I wish he had took more of the corn Jeff put two good loads 
of that old corn in the barn and left two loads in the crib it was 
full of black weaveals I did not know whether to put the new corn 
in there or not I cut that peace [see letter dated Oct. 17th.] out 
of your letter you wrote to Richard Beard and sent it to him he 
went to settle last Friday but they would not settle he offered 
Mrs Sossaman two hundred dollars she would not take it Richard 
has to start to Raleigh in the morning they were after them de- 
serters down in the hills Friday with dog’s they raised three I 
dont know whether they got any but one or not they caught a 
—————-I expect to start Joe to school this week to Black with 
Caty and Ellick*’ I dont like to do it much either you would be 
surprised to see the peas him and liz®* gathered the children 
wants to see you very bad they all sends howdy to you Mollie 
sayes tell paw to come home and kiss his baby 
A. McRaven 


Oct 23rd 1864 
Amanda My Captain and first Lieutenant tryed to get leave for 
me to start home to see you to Day Sunday, but failed I am hurt 
and uneasy but cannot help myself the Col told the officers that 
they could not let any man go home before the midle of next 
week Because we have not Enough men to guard the yankey 
prisoners and they have bin trying to get out®® there has been 
several shot since I came here Some of the young men are leav- 
ing here and we have very hard Duty to perform I have been on 
Duty 24 hours Every other Day since Last Saturday week— I am 
well and I intend to try to get home next week But I do not know 
whether I can go or not you no [know] Amanda this is the first 
time I promised to come to you and Did not Come But I Cannot 
help myself Cheer up and hope for the Best and let me hear from 
you soon for I am very anxious to hear how you are getting 
Along I wrote this merely to let you kno that [you are] not to 
lok for me at the appointed time tell the Children howdy and 





87 Caty and Ellick Beard were children of John Beard. 

% Liz was a McRaven slave girl. 

%° United States officers were held as prisoners at Salisbury Prison and during the early 
part of October, 1864, they developed a plan for escape. An attempt was to be made on 
October 15 [note reference to this in McRaven’s letter of October 17] but was not carried out 
because one disaffected United States officer let out the information. Another attempt was to 
be made on the twentieth but it likewise was thwarted at the very last moment. On this day 
all the officers were transferred to a prison at Danville, Virginia. For an account of this 
attempted prison break see Homer B. Sprague, Lights and Shadows in Confederate Prisons, 
A Personal Experience, 1864-65 (New York, 1915), 60-76; H. A. Small (editor), The Road to 
Richmond (Berkley, California, 1989) 167. 
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kiss them for me and I give my respects to John and Camilla and 

Eveline tell Jeff and Gilly that I am well— take good care of 

yourself and be assured that you are uppermost in my thoughts. 
D McRaven 


Oct 26th 1864 

Amanda I have just come of guard and tried my officers for a 
furlough and failed again I am tired and sleepy and sorry and I 
do not know what to do you have [no] idea how bad I want to see 
you if it was only for one hour I still hope that I will get to see 
you before long— do not trouble yourself trying to send any thing 
to me yet I can get along for a while tho I need shoes and an- 
other Blanket there is some talk of us getting home for a while 
but I do not credit it much Our Duties are severe but there is 
another squad* of men come here last Evening they may take some 
of our labour of I intend to try Every two or three Days to get 
to go home and you must not think that I can forget you Amanda 
for that is impossible— tell Isabella howdy for me and Jeff and 
Gilly— tell jo that I say he is a good Boy and I want him to Learn 
his book at school and be kind to Sis and Molly tell Molly that pa 
will come and kiss his baby as soon as I can— tell Jeff that I think 
about 4 and a half Bushels of wheat will sow that field tell him 
to sow it as nigh [near] the thing as he can and I will be satis- 
fied I want to know if you have got them two pieces of leather 
from the tanyard I hear that James Beard is gone and I am 
afraid that we will not get our Leather I cannot write mutch at 
a time Let me hear from you often and I will Come to see you as 
soon as possible yours truly D McRaven 


[Thursday] Oct 27th 1864 
My Dear Husband I received your letter last night that you wrote 
on Sunday I think your letters are so long a coming I never get 
them until three or four days after they are wrote . . . McRaven 
I was glad to hear you even stood a little chance to get home next 
week I think hard of them men that they cant spare one bit of a 
man they have called the men down to Charlotte twice this week 
and sent them back both times Richard Beard is not gone yet 
your sister Eveline is staying with me this week they sent for 
Isabella to go home Tuesday Albert had to start away yesterday 
she said she would come back sunday Williams Gorge is gone Jeff 
has not gathered any more corn yet he said what he did pull was 
very tuff to pull he was waiting untile it would get a little dryer 
he dug the sweet potatoes Tuesday and put them up yesterday we 
have a fine lot of them more than we had last year he was going 
to gather peas this morning but it is raining and stoped him 
some folks rather wants to take the advantage about gathering 





Pere 4 + stated that at one time, perhaps at about this time, about 400 senior 
rom Camp Vance were sent to increase the guard.” John Steele Henderson 
| a 1864, ‘folder 4-f, ieutheon Historical Collection. 
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them peas in the old field I sent to Charlotte Tuesday and got a 
pound and a half of the real blue stone I gave fifteen dollars for 
the pound and half it was a small lot they had for soldiers wives 
Jeff wants you to ... [torn away] ... much wheat he must 
put on that peace of ground next to the big road he is afraid he 
will not sow it right the children sends howdy to you they want 
to see you very bad Joe is not going to school yet Johns children 
[are] not going yet and he has no one to go with him yet 
McRaven I look for you home next week you dont know how glad 
I would be if you cold get home if I knew you would not get home 
I would send you a shirt and a pair of sock and something to eat 
by Sam Hux next Tuesday he was to go this week but he got off 
a few dayes Harriet*! has the fever you must write soon and let 
me hear from you I think you will soon brake down you have such 
heavy duty 24 four hours is to long your sister Eveline send 
howdy to you I cant write any more now take good care of your 
self good bye my dear husband N.A. McRaven 


Oct 29th 1864 
Amanda I have a few spare minutes and I will employ myself 
During the time writing to you for the Letters that I have writ- 
ten have been short ones indeed for we have but little spare 
time ... [Line on crease of letter so worn that it is illegible] ... 
10 o clock in the morning so sleepy that we tumble Down and 
sleep until twelve and then we have something to Do to make 
shelters and Clean our guns etc But I believe I am holding my 
own very well I am in good health and I have jus returned from 
being to get my shirt and Drawers wash[ed] they were very 
Dirty and I thought I had lice But could not find any there are 
millions of them here sometimes I feeal a touch of sorrow when I 
Lok of my stand on the Garrison and see the Amount of suffer- 
ing and wretchedness*® in the space alloted to the yanky prison- 
ers there are from 10 to 25 prisoners Buried here Every Day But 
at other times I feeal that if I had the power they should suffer 
Even more when I think of what Our men have suffered in their 
prisons— I put in a rough night last thursday night it rained all 
night and I was very wet But I was not cold and feeal nothing 
worse from it I still hope that I will get home before Long to see 
you but I doe not know when we can get any furloughs yet But 





“ The wife of Sam Hux, a neighbor. 

42One can readily imagine the suffering that a prisoner of war would undergo, but the 
words of one who was suffering there makes the most vivid impression. On November 380 a 
prisoner wrote in his diary: “One result of this long period of confinement, with its ac- 
companying misery, hunger, exposure and degredation, is that many prisoners are losing all 
sense of right, justice and honor. Pretty thieving is practiced to an alarming extent, adding 


be kept longer than we can devour them. If put away, n 

hidden, some poor fellow sufferer is sure to find them and approp \ 
We dare not even go away from the presence of our friends to eat the little that is doled out 
to us. If a piece of bread is displayed in some parts of the prison pen, and the fortunate 
possessor is alone, two or three poor, famishing fellows are sure to attack and take it away 
from him.” B. F. Booth, Dark Days of the Rebellion, 184-185. 
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I will still keep trying you spoke of sending me a shirt and socks 
do not send them yet, I have two good shirts I would like to have 
my overcoat or another small Blanket if I Dont get home soon for 
I get medling cold these long nights on guard dont trouble your 
self at this time sending [them] to me[. S]ome potatoes or peas 
or Butter or corn bread would taste good but I am in good health 
on poor Beef and tough wheat cakes and it is all that I ask if you 
and the children only keep well I am glad that Dr. Wilson called 
to see you and has promised to be easly come at when Called on 
and I am glad that Eveline is staying with you for if you get sick 
I know that she is a careful nurse and that you will hot lack any 
attention that she can give I have not any Directions to give to 
Jeff I think [I] wrote about the wheat, tell him to Do as well as 
[he] knows how for I cannot think here what is best to be done 
for this is a bad wicked place there are a great many very wicked 
men in our own company and among the yankies their whole 
Conversation is made up of Oaths and Blasphemies they undoubt- 
edly are the wickedest people On Earth— I want two or three 
pound of thin sole leather from Richard Beard to make insoles 
for Our shoes I wish you would get it from him I am nearly out 
of Shoes and I hear nothing of Drawing**® any Jeff and the chil- 
dren will soon need [shoes] allso let me know if you have made 
any arrangements about making them I would rather Jeff would 
make his own and the children if he has time, I can do a while 
yet, cheer up my wife. 
Yours truly D McRaven 


Oct 30th 1864 

[Part of this letter is torn away and the remainder is badly 
damaged. ] 

My Dear Husband .. . wanted to know about the lother I sent by 
William last Friday and he bought them two upper peaces the — 
is one peace weighed three pounds McRaven I dont know how I 
can get you a pair of shoes and a blanket fixed up unless I could 
get about better. . . I dont want [to] risk every body with the 
lother it cost to much Richard Beard got two Bushels of corn 


# Throughout these letters one is struck with the desperate need for leather and shoes. This 
condition was recognized by the Confederate government as early as October, 1862. At this 
time a law was enacted which provided “. . . That the President be and he is hereby 
authorized, on the requisition of the Quartermaster General, to detail from the army persons 
skilled in the manufacture of shoes not to exceed two thousand in number; and it shall be the 
duty of the Quartermaster General to place them, without delay, at suitable points in shops 
under proper regulations prescribed by him, and employ them diligently in the manufacture 
of shoes for the army. 

Sect. 2. Be it further enacted, That soldiers detailed under the provisions of this act shall 
be entitled to receive pay for extra duty, and also thirty-five cents per pair for shoes manu- 
factured by them severally, in addition to regular pay and rations.” Public Laws of the 
Confederacy, First Congress, Session II, 1862, chap. 37. 

In addition to this provision concerning the manufacture of shoes, the Confederacy 

itself “. . . to provide, as far as possible, clothing for the entire forces of the Con- 
federate States . . .,” which would be taken to include shoes. Acts and Resolutions of the 
Third Session of the Provisional Congress of the Confederate States, no. 256, 1861. 

The wording of these laws passed during the early months of the Confederacy would almost 
imply the inability of the Confederacy to fill these requirements. McRaven, as well as many 
of his friends, might not have been able to have withstood the rigors of his duties at Salis- 
bury without aid, in terms of food and clothing from his home. 
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here and is to give lother for it I have not get it yet Jeff has 
not gathered any more corn yet he has been gathering peas he - - 
the peas all gathered only that peace [near] Johns spring and 
this peace before [the house] he is going to gather corn to[day] 
if it is dry enough I will not [write] much this time William said 
[he wou]ld write to you to day I have no [time] to write to you 
only I am save[ing] that brandy for you I heard they - - - had 
run them salt makers** home again they have takeing moste all 
the men about here that was a mistake I wrote about Richard 
not being gone he is gone Robert Beard is gone to the tanyard I 
dont know how long to stay the children sends howdy to you and 
say you must come home they want to see you so bad. ... 
A McRaven 


October 31st 1864 

Catawba Cty. N.C. 
Dear sister Amanda 
... 1 got a letter from Joe last week he wrote he was well and 
hearty the letter was dated October eighteenth he was near 
Mount Jackson in Va. he wrote the Yankies came very near 
ketching him said he out run them he wrote he had got your letter 
said it was the first one he had got from us in a long time he got 
a letter from William the sixteenth inst. he was well [and] still 
at Petersburg. I received a letter from Brotherton* last week he 
was well when he wrote he has had the yellow Janders very bad 
he is still at Petersburg in the ditches yet he has been in a good 
many battles but not hurt yet I havent seen him since May he 
wrote to me he dont get enough to eat I have been cooking and 
puting up him a box today to send to him. ... 

Your sister, 
Martha C. Brotherton 


Nov ist 1864 
Amanda... be careful of yourself and never mind trying to look 
for Shoes for me yet I am not bad off and can do something with- 
out them, I am sorry to tell you that I cannot get home yet But 
will try Every Day whether I succeed or not I think if I could 
see you safe through I could Endure any kind of usage without 
a murmur Our Duty still continues to be Severe I think as the 
weather get Colder it will be more so there are three of our men 


“In October, 1862, the Confederacy exempted from military service “‘. . . all superintend- 
ents, managers, mechanics, and miners employed in the production and manufacture of salt to 
the extent of twenty bushels per day’. . .” Public Laws of the Confederacy, First Congress, 
Session IT, 1862, chap. 45. On March 1, 1864, a list of those who were exempt from military 
service did not include salt miners or workers in the manufacture of salt. General Orders 
from Adjutant and Inspector-General’s Office, 1864 series, Order no. 26, sect. 4. It is not 
difficult to understand why men employed in producing salt would resent being sent into the 
army. For a discussion of salt workers in North Carolina see J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, 
editor, The Correspondence of Jonathan Worth (Raleigh, 1909), I, 315-316, 308, 333. 

“Hugh Brotherton was a brother-in-law of McRaven. He was not killed during the war as 
was rumored at one time. See letter dated February 7, 1865. 
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gone home Last night they get 5 days and it will be Saturday 
before any more can get furloughs Hugh Blakely is sick and the 
officers are trying to get him sent home to Day But the Col says 
that he must not go I have no Directions to give Jeff, Only to 
manage as the best he can, and if you are oblige to get any shoes 
Cut out for any of the family get John Beard to come up and do 
it at home, tell Jo I want to hear how fan[horse]is Doing and if she 
has throwned him yet tell sis to be a good girl and I will Come 
home as soon as I can and se her and Molly, tell Gilley I Cannot 
save any tobacco for her this time and I want her and Jeff to 
save and take Care of what we have untile you get able to get 
about I am nearly Out of money but that will keep me from 
spending [it] write often— yours Truly 
D McRaven 


Nov 38th 1864 

Mecklenburg N.C. 

My Dear husband ... Your sister Eveline stay’s with us every 
night I would be so glad if you could get home to stay two weeks 
now I have moste quite looking for you soon you wanted to know 
if I had any shoes made yet I have none made and I dont see how 
I am to get any made I have no insoles yet I sent Jeff over to 
Dick Beards yesterday after that lother they sent a pound and a 
half and it is no manner account I am so mad as I can be about 
it I think I will send it back when I hear from you if I dont before 
I will try to get some lother some where else if I can I cant get 
about my self and I have no one to send that I have any confi- 
dence in write soon and let me know what you think I had better 
do Jeff gets along slow sowing wheat he cant get the corn dry 
long enough to get it gathered the first wheat sowed is coming 
up he is done gathering peas all but this peace before the door 
he gathered corn Tuesday in that peace next to the big road I 
think I will make him put up our hogs soon now McRaven I have 
not had [a] chance to send your over coat and blanket to you 
yet I ask William Beard yesterday if he would take them to you 
next week if I would pay his way on the cars he said he would 
I want to send you some things to eat to I dont like the thoughts 
of the negroes living so much better at home than you and write 
to me as soon as you get this letter and if you cant get home I 
will send William soon I thought about you all day yesterday 
and wondered if you was standing out in that coald rain I have 
no news much to write to you only they ordered them salt makers 
at Charleston to camp and they ran away and come home and 
they Telegraphed after them to Charlotte they caught 





Tuesday with the dog’s and took him of tied I have not 
heard from the rest the children all sends howdy to you [and 
they] told me to ask you when you are comeing home and great 
many other things that I cant write I will get your shoes made as 
soon as I can I need my own very bad I was mad at Adline Hux 
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yesterday she came here with three or four pair of shoes for 
Jeff to make to get his attention drawed of from his other work 
Dick Beard came home last night after his horse write soon take 
good care of your self good bye My dear husband 

N.A. McRaven 


Nov 5th 1864 
Amanda I have just read your kind Letter Dated Nov 3 I am glad 
to hear that you and the Children are all well It Does me mutch 
good and... [makes me] .. . thankfull when I am apiece [away] 
that those that I have so Dear are under the protection of a 
Merciful God who is able to Shield you from all harm— I am in 
good health and have no Care but for you and the Children You 
must not atempt to send any thing to me yet I am Doing very well 
and Can Do for two or three weeks yet I Do not want you to try 
to have me any shoes made until I find that I can not Do better 
there is a Report that we will Be Returned next week and get 
home a Month it may not be true but I hope there is something 
of it as there is many of us nearly Barefoot and we get no Shoes 
or Clothes of any kind** and there are other Regiments [word 
torn away] -—ing in for a Day or two Send nothing untile you 
hear [from] me... three of Our men will Come in to night and 
if there is any Chance of me going home I will Do my Best— you 
Spoke of my Being Out in the Rain it is not as bad to stand 
Raped in my Blanket as you think I have Stood mutch harder 
things on the farm write often My own Amanda 
D McRaven 


Nov 10th 1864 

Mecklenburg N.C. 
My Dear husband We are all well this morning but my self I 
was very unwell yesterday ... [She tells of her disappointment 
that he has not come home and speaks of what may happen to the 





# As mentioned before (see above, p. 58, n. 43) the Confederacy assumed the responsibil- 
ity of supplying clothing to its soldiers “. .. as far as possible . ’ This was in August, 
1861. In December, 1862, a general order went out directing that all "soldiers receive a com- 
plete uniform once within a three-year period. General Orders, 1862-63 series, Order no. 100. 

As early as April, 1863, two years before the end of the war, this general order was 
issued: “Upon the death of any soldier, the surgeon in charge of the hospital at which it 
occurs will cause an inventory to be made of all his military clothing, and will make a fair 
appraisement of each article thereof. It will then be turned over to the nearest quarter- 
master for reissue.” General Orders, 1863 series, Order no. 49. In light of this order one 
could not expect guards to receive much, if any, clothing. 

Prisoner accounts of the clothing shortage at the prison sound atrocious when they relate 
how the dead were stripped of their clothing by the living. One prisoner said, ‘“‘Things have 
come to such a state with us that it is absolutely necessary to strip the dead to relieve the 
needs of the living. It looks inhumane to carry the poor dead bodies to the dead-house 
naked. . . .” B. F. Booth, Dark Days of the Rebellion, 153. This, to the prisoners, seemed 
even more heinous when Dr. Currey, chief surgeon of the prison, appointed a prisoner to 
“. .. receive the extra clothing and valuable articles of all dying in the wards. (Letters 
and Orders, Salisbury Hospital, May, 1864-April, 1865, 54. In War Department Archives, 
Washington, D. C.) and to “. . . re-issue it among ‘the living.” A. D. Richardson, The 
Secret Service, The Field, The Dungeon, and Escape, 414. When these facts are pointed out 
the treatment of the prisoners seems more understandable, though no less severe. Un- 
——— a nation will not cease fighting a war until it has been reduced to such dire 
pove 
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children if she does not survive the ordeal of childbirth.] 
Ellen Gibbs two little girls is about to die with the bad sore 
throat*’ that keeps me uneasy that bad disease has come so near 
I am afraid our children will have it Jeff get along very slow 
with his work it keeps a raining so he cant get the corn dry 
enough to gather or the ground dry enough to plow he is runing 
three plows today the ground is very wet Alsy is plowing here to 
get Jeff to sow their wheat and help them plow when he gets done 
ours Joe and Liz has cut nearly all the corn stocks he works well 
at any thing he can do he told me to tell you fan had never 
throwed him yet but she tramped on his foot and made his squall 
I will tell you what Isabella and myself has been doing since you 
went away I put in a web and Isabella wove it out then I put in 
another and Gilly is weaving it I have made two comferts and 
quilted one quilt and a good deal of other sowing besides I got a 
letter from sister Martha a few dayes ago she sent her respects 
to you she had got a letter from Joe that was wrote the 18 of last 
month he said he got my letter he was well and said the yankees 
come very near getting him the last fight Brotherton is at Peters- 
burg and Sherrill is at Raleigh writing for Malette but he ex- 
pects to be sent to Salisbury to do light duty Uncle Tomy Kerns 
has just left here he called to see how we were getting along and 
to see you he heard you were to be at home this week to stay 
sixty dayes McRaven I do want you to come home and stay until 
I get well so bad the children all send howdy to you write soon 
good bye my dear husband F 
N.A. McRaven 


Nov 12th 1864 
Amanda I got your Letter this morning and I saw Richard 
Beard and hear that you are still going about, [The child was 
born on this day.] I wish you were through your trouble for I 
have been Dissappointed and still kept up hope that I would get 
to go and see you but I have not got any Chance yet and I Do 
not know when I will my officers Can Do nothing for me I am 
well and on Duty to Day as usual I cannot write but a few lines 
to you as I have only Stopd on My post to write Do not attempt 
to send Me any thing untile you get able to go about take care 
of yourself and Let me hear from you soon, I write this so that 
you may get it Monday I must Stop 
D McRaven 


Nov 138th /64 
Craignead N.C. 
Dear Brother, Amanda wished me to inform you of her present 
circumstances ... [The story of the birth is given.] . . . there was 
too brandy waggons camped down to wards the spring last 


47 The disease referred to is probably diptheria. 
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night and you may know we had lively times, William will start 
to his regt on Friday the 18th he will take your overcoat and 
some of the stimulas to you you must meet him at the depot when 
the evening train comes in to receive them as he will not have 
time to visit you at the camp as it will throw him behind time 
Our Family is all well at present also your own Little ones Jo 
and Sis was down hear Last night Elen Gibbs oldest Little Girl 
died day before yesterday with the sore throat her other one 
had it bad but is better. ... 


Jane C[amilla] Beard 


Nov 15th 1864 
My Dear Wife I received a few Lines from Sister Camilla and 
you Cannot tell how mutch I I feeal Relieved since I heard that 
you have Come through Safe So far But I still feeal mutch 
anxiety for you and my only wish would be to be near you and 
try to lighten your Burden and also to see by Baby But that 
Cannot be yet and I only feeal thankful that you are in a fair 
way to be well soon I have tryed hard to get home and Used 
Every honorable means But my Col says that he cannot spare 
a man, several Other men have had like Cases in their families 
since we have been here But Could not get home, there are some 
men gets home on trifling excuses and there seems to be partial- 
ity or Bribery going on and we have some very trifling men who 
fein sickness and Shirk from Duty on Every Occasion But I will 
not grumble I feeal two mutch Relieved to utter anything but 
words of thankfulness that my family is protected by an Al- 
mighty to shield from harm all those tender Ones— tell Jo he 
is a good Boy for Cutting stalks I will Bring him some yankey 
Buttons** for his coat tell Sis to wait on mother for me and tell 
Molly to kiss mothers Baby and not to hurt it till pa comes home 
and I will come as soon as I can get Leave I will not Bother 
you writing mutch now and will only add that I have good health 
and am thankful for it for I have mutch to do and the nights are 
getting pretty cold 
D McRaven 


Nov 17th 1864 
My Dear husband I am going to try and set up in my bed and 
write you a few words to let you know how I am I am doing 
tolerable well I am very weak yet I sat up a little after nights 





* Relics, trinkets, and works of handicraft from the northern prisoners were traded to the 
local populace in exchange for food and clothing. This trade was usually done when a detail 
of prisoners was out of the stockade to get water or wood and was quite a prosperous busi- 
ness for the prisoners. 

One Ft said, “T had the good fortune to go out with the water squad to-day [Nov. 12, 
1864] and succeeded in trading a finger ring for three sweet potatoes, which I ate raw. I also 
cut off two brass buttons from my blouse for which I got the half of a sweet potato pie.” On 
December 14 the same prisoner reported that =, the stockade “Brass buttons command a 
a ranging from two to three dollars each. . . .” Booth, Dark Days of the Rebellion, 146, 


These letters confirm frequent prisoner references to the interest of Confederates in 
obtaining northern relics. 
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two nights the rest is all well I send you a bottle of brandy I want 
you to drink it all your self bring my bottle back with you when 
[you] come home I send you 24 dollars in money and some little 
stuff to eat McRaven I do want to see you so bad come and see 
me and my big baby soon as you can,.. . Jeff is hauling corn 
to day out of the old field to day he say the old field will make 
eight loads I cant write any more write soon your wife until 
death I cant set up any longer 
A.N. McRaven 


Nov 19th 1864 
Dear Wife I heard from you Last night by William and I got a 
Bag of provisions and a Bottle of Brandy and otherthings But 
I was glader to get a few Lines in your own handwriting I could 
see By your writing that you were weak but we may Look for 
you to be so for a while I have a cold for a few Days that makes 
me feal very Stuped and Sore this is a very Cold wet Day I hope 
it will not last Long my Overcoat is just in time I want to see 
you and Our Baby more than you have any thought of I want 
to see Jo and Sis and Molly tell Sis I Eat her Chestnuts to Day 
I have nothing perticular to write only to take very good Care of 
yourself untill you get stronger Tell Jeff that I want him when 
he gets Done Sowing wheat to go on Sowing Oats in the field 
across the Branch before the Dore tell him to plow it in the way 
that we plowed the Corn Let him work at [it] in good weather 
and tell Jeff I want him to keep good fires for you while you are 
Sick tell him to Cut wod any where he Can get it Easiest untile 
he gets the Crop gathered I do not know when I can get hom I 
must get home if I can to get shoes for my shoes are nearly Don 
I Do not want any one to try to make shoes for me untile I find 
I cannot Do any Better. Tell Isabella that I intended to write a 
page to her But the Smoke is Coming right in my face and I must 


Stop... 
Yours D McRaven 


[Tuesday] Nov 22th 1864 
My Dear husband I received your letter last night and I all wayes 
get disapointed I am looking for you to have some set time for 
to come home in every letter you write if you can get home by 
getting bare feet burn them old shoes up or do some thing to 
them we are all well but my self I mend very slow I get out of 
heart every now and then I sent for the old doctor Sunday to 
come and see me he never got here untill to day I had him and 
Mrs McAuley both for dinner to day he said I must take two or 
three portions of blue mass and take good care of my self he 
thought I would get a long very well I am setting up in bed a 
writing and I cant write very good I think I have a very pretty 
baby I dont know how you can keep from deserting [to] come 
home to see it the children loves it to death most Mollie would 
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kiss it all the time if we would let her we eat the last of our old 
bacon this morning all but one old ham Jeff killed that pig we had 
up this morning I was wishing you could be here to eat dinner 
with us Jeff keeps very good fires for me he wants to see you 
most as bad as I do he told me [to] tell you howdy for him tell 
you he had three or four loads of corn to hall and he would be done 
he dont think we made quite as much as we made last year I will 
have to quit writing I cant write half [of what] I want to write 
to you Write soon good bye My dear husband 
A McRaven 


[Tuesday] Nov 29th 1864 
My Dear husband We are all well but my self and Joe I am a 
little stronger than I was when you went away but it is not much 
Joe has a pain in the head since dinner time yesterday he is some 
better this morning I think it is cold he wet his head Sunday in 
cold water Isabella got me one pint of whiskey saturday I am 
drinking my bitters now I cant tell whether it will do me any 
good or not them two waggons camped here last night I got a gal- 
lon of brandy from them I wish you had half of it they give the 
children a washpan ful of chenuts McRaven I am uneasy to hear 
from you you look so bad when you were at home and went off 
not well Saturday evening after you left Aunt Betsy and Sis and 
Reeca and all their children came over and stayed untile Sunday 
evening they all sent their best respects to you and said they 
were sorry they did not come a night sooner so they got to seen 
you Uncle Joe is going to over see for Martha next year Aunt 
Betsy said Sherod [Little] stop[ped] to see [Elbert] Sherril in 
Raleigh he said he was fretting him self to death he said he did 
not even have a tin cup to take a drink of water out of he thought 
if he would fix him self for camping out they would keep him 
they said Julia*® was at home a fretting as bad as he was Ester 
sent me word they was so many folks here that day she was here 
she could not talk to me about the babys name™ but I must call 
it for her and she would give it a present that never would ware 
out now you must say what you got to say about it I am not in 
any hury nameing it I heard about that fight they had in Salis- 
bury that evening after you left I heard that 
had taken up with one of them bad wemon in Charlotte and was 
doing no good dont you forget your self and go among them 
filthy weman I have more confidence in you than that I want you 
to write soon and write how you are I am tired setting up it is 
most night and Joe is lyeing in bed with me he is still complain- 
ing with his head the Jane Bryson place went to over five hun- 
dred dollars Sosserman got it come home ever chance you get 
take good care of your self you affectionate wife untile death 
good bye me dear husband. 
A. McRaven 


Julia Nantz, sister of Mrs. McRaven, was the wife of Elbert Sherrill, 
See p. 46, n. 16. 
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[November] 29th 1864 
Amanda I Landed here safe with All my plunder Saturday night 
I was put on guard soon Sunday morning and have bin kept Busy 
ever since I am well and anxious to hear from you, you Can have 
no Idea how I hated to leave you Saturday morning If you were 
well and able to get about I would not be So uneasy take good 
care of yourself and do not try to Do too mutch and try and think 
as little about me as you can be cheerful and listen to the Chil- 
dren and all their fun and it will do you good I feal thankfull 
that you have come through safe so far and Our Baby it is a 
Jewell I hope that you and me will be spared with it tho we are 
parted for a time now I have nothing particular to write there 
is some talk of Our getting home for 20 Dayes but Expect it will 
not amount to any thing— they yankies tryed to break out Last 
Friday they killed three of Our men and hurt several more our 
men was prompt to their Duty and killed Some 18 or 20 and 
wounded a god many more the yankies when they found our men 
ready and willing to kill them fell Down on their Bellies and 
beged like Dogs™ Our men have no Confidence in them now and 
rather wish them to try it again so that they Can get to kill more of 
them? there was one killed last night and our men will kill them 





51 This was the most desperate attempt of the prisoners to break out of Salisbury Prison. 
The attempt failed because of lack of concerted action on the part of the prisoners. There 
are many accounts of this attempted break and they all generally agree in detail. 

Major Gee, reporting to General J. H. Winder, Commissary-General of Prisoners, stated 
that on November 25 “. . . the prisoners of war confined in C. S. military prison at this 
place made a desperate attempt to escape by overpowering the relief guard of nine men and 
sergeant as they were coming out of the prison after relieving the guard stationed in the 
prison for - purpose of guarding hospitals, water, separating prisoners, and enforcing 
proper ing. 

“They succeeded in getting possession of most of the guns and commenced an attack on 
the sentinels on the parapet at the same time that a rush of about 1,000 was made for the 
water gate and that part of the fence near the sinks where there are no troops encamped. . 

result of the affair was 2 of the guard killed, 1 mortally wounded, and some 8 or 10 
clightly wounded. 

‘The prisoners ee. 18 killed, 3 mortally wounded, and 60 others wounded. -” Official 
Records, ser. 2, VII, 1230. 

One prisoner described the attempted break thus: “At 3 P.M. the signal was given, and a 
number, armed with clubs sprang upon the relief guard of sixteen men as they were entering 
the yard, while others rushed on the guards stationed in the grounds. Weak and emaciated 
as the prisoners were, they performed their work well. They wrenched the guns from the 
soldiers, and those resisting were bayonetted on the spot. Every gun was taken from them, 
and they made for their camp outside, where, being reinforced by a rebel regiment on its 
way to Wilmington, together with the citizens, who had turned out with shot-guns, pistols, 
or whatever other weapon was the nearest at hand, we were overpowered, though we had 
captured one of the field-pieces. There was no organized action; several thousand prisoners 
rushing to one point only, instead of making attempts to break down the fence in different 
places thus confusing the guards on the fence. The attempt was futile, as we had neither 
hammers nor axes with which to make an opening in the fence. . Sixteen prisoners were 

killed, . . . and sixty wounded, of whom many had no part in the outbreak and many were 
ignorant of it till they heard the firing.” R. A. Dempsey, “An Account from the Ranks,” 
from 121st. Regiment Pennsylvania Infantry Survivor’s Association Review Edition (Phila- 
delphia, 1906), 180-181. 

% There are many accounts of prison life written by the prisoners but these letters are 
unique in that they give the point of view of a guard. This attitude of the guards was often 
suspected by the prisoners who thought of it as a most dastardly crime. Prisoners seldom 
could see the “restraint” on the part of the guards and often expressed the opinion that 
guards deliberately shot prisoners in order to get a furlough. At any rate, when one reads 
the prison accounts, especially at Salisbury, it would seem that the Salisbury Prison guards 
were particularly heartless. A little research shows that this same thing occurred at other 
prisons, both in the North as well as the South. For discussion of this point see John P. C. 
Shanks, chairman, Report of Committees of the House of Representatives made During the 
8rd. Seasion of 40th. Congress, 1869 (Government Printing Office, 1869) 887, 894, 911; Joseph 
Ferguson, Life Struggles in Rebel Prisons, A Record of the Suffering, Escapes, Adventures 
and Starvation of the Union Prisoners (Philadelphia, 1865), 60; J. H. Browne, Four Years 
in Secession, 327-328; Henry C. Dickinson, Diary of Captain Henry C. Dickinson, C.S.A., 61; 
William H. Knauss, The Story of Camp ‘Chase, A History of the Prison and its Cemetery, 
is ed Sa aed Cemeteries where Confederate Prisoners were Buried, Etc. (Nashville 
an Dallas , ° 
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Every chance write soon I must write to J Beard on the other 
Leaf I just got a letter from him 
D McRaven 


Dec Ist. 1864 

Amanda I received a few lines from you I am glad to to hear that 
you are improving if it is Slowly It makes me uneasy to hear of 
Jo being sick I hope it will only be cold I have been pushed hard 
since I came back this is the first Day of rest I have got since 
Sunday I was of Duty one Day but had to work hard that Day 
fixing up our tent I gave out that Evening and had to lie Down a 
hour before Sundown I felt bad but went on Duty yesterday 
morning and have just now got off I am Sound as a Dollar and 
feeal well Except I am very sleepy I wrote you a few lines to- 
gether with John Beard and told you something of Our yanky 
Bust they Made but little by it Our men will Shoot them now 
On Every Occassion I saw one shot Down yesterday like a Beef— 
thy yankies were Building a Chimney in the old factory if gave 
way and Smashed down and killed two yankies and Crippled 
Several more®*=—Amanda I think you will have to name Our Baby 
for Ester she has been kind to us and I Do not Care whether She 
makes it a present or not past kindness is Sufficent I was so 
mixed up when I Started Away last I Do not know wheather I 
told you some things that I wanted to tell you I[n] the first place 
I was to ask Many ann if she was willing to stay with you untile 
Christmas and if she was to keep her we will need her to help to 
gather the cotton and sow wheat and oats you will speak to Mary 
an and if she is not willing to stay let her go home I forgot to 
ask her Ester told me that when Aleys time was out with Rich- 
ard she wanted her to have one week for Christmas then she was 
to go to Our house we did not Set any price on her untile we 
found what negroes would hire for next year I cannot mind 
whether I told you about it or not I would like for you to offer 
Ester pay for Mary anns time the first chance you know how 
long she has been hired, and I wish you could send the money up 
to James Beard to pay for that side of upper Leather, I want our 
Debts paid, allso Dr. Willson if he Calls again it Might be if you 
would send Jeff Down to Sossmans with an order you Could get 
a pound or two of sole Leather we have not got Enough and as 
soon as Jeff gets Done Sowing wheat I want him to make the 
Children shoes I charged him to take time and make them well 
and to make them large Enough that they would not hurt their 
feet— have no fears of me forgetting My Duty to God, to you my 

88 A prisoner tells of the falling of a chimney, though he dated the incident January 3, 
1865. It is possible that both these references are to the same incident. This prisoner de- 
scribed the incident thus: “This morning the big hospital (or Slaughter House, as it is 
justly named), presented a sad s . When the chimney was erected, it was placed on 
the inside of the hospital wall. material used was a very poor quality of soft brick. It 
was built up from the ground without any foundation being placed under it and the result is, 
the lower course of brick were crushed and the whole structure fell the full length of the 


nea killing ten men and wounding several others.” Booth, Dark Days of the Rebellion, 
217. 
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Children, My Country, and my self But Ever remains your hus- 
band, D McRaven P.S. I will be shure to Come Every Chance. 
Give Jeff one Dram forme D.M. 


[Sunday] Dec 4th 1864 
Mecklenburg N.C. 
My Dear husband I received your letter Friday and I was glad 
to hear you had got well and was talking about coming home 
again you stayed so short a time at home when you were here I 
was dreading the starting time so bad I did not enjoy it we are 
all tolerably well to day Joe has got well andI have got sol can 
walk across the house I mend very slow Mollie has been bad sick I 
did not think she would live Friday night she was out of her 
head most all night and threatened with spasmens I think it was 
worms I sent for Camilla after 8 oclock and her and Isabella 
worked with her moste all night she lay in bed all day yesterday 
she is up to day but has not eat any thing yet scarsly since friday 
I think she will get well now the little babe is doing very well 
Mr Ranson cald in here yesterday he looked at the baby he said it 
was a right McRaven I have no news to write to you only Mike 
Hager died yesterday and your old negro Sezar died last night 
John settled with Sossaman yesterday he gave them four hun- 
dred dollars Mr Caldwell allowed them three hundred and fifty 
and Mclure allowed them four hundred Jeff has get nearly done 
sowing wheat he is done that field above Johns spring he 
soak[ed] more wheat then sowed it and he is sowing your tobacco 
patch and potato patch with what wheat he had left I think he 
had better take the government hay and fodder away before long 
I am afraid they will come and take more than I will want them 
to take I dont know how much hay to give them I have thirteen 
of the prettyest pigs you have seen one sow has seven and the 
other six there is preaching at Richard Beards this evening 
Isabella and sis is gone McRaven I want you to come home as 
soon as you can I want to see you as bad as ever you are out of 
hearing of family troubles now and I have them all to bear now 
I slep none friday night and I felt very bad all day yesterday 
write soon and tell me next time you are coming home to stay 
20 dayes your wife untill death good bye My dear husband 
A. McRaven 


Dec 8th 1864 
My Dear husband we are all well this morning but myself and 
I am not sick it is weakness that is the matter with me I have not 
been to the kitchen yet I can go about in the house Mollie has 
got well as common she looks pale since she had that brash I 
have just finished cutting Joes shoes out Jeff is makeing them to 
day I expect they well be shoes again me and Jeff gets done with 
them I sent Jeff to the tanyard yesterday to get some more lother 


i 
; 
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he got none nor no promise of any Jeff wants to take his corn to 
Charlotte next week I will send with him to get some if he can I 
was a going to send him to Sossamans Monday and John Beard 
said he heard Sossaman say a day or two before that he had none 
and I never sent him James Beard ask 30 dollars for taning that 
side of upper lother McRaven I wish you would send me word 
what arrangements you and Holbrooks™ made about work he 
sayes he is to work at the old price and you were to let him have 
what ever he wanted at the old price he sent up here yesterday 
for two bushels and a half of corn I want to know what you 
charge him for corn I had a notion to not let him have it Mary 
ann is here yet she dont want to go home when her time is out 
her and Alsy is picking cotton to day Jeff will get done sowing 
oats in one day I give him leave to have a candy stew saterday I 
dont know whether I done right or not he wants you to get him a 
set of banger strings in Salisbury if you can he said he would 
pay you for them send them in a letter Mr. McNeely cald here 
Monday evening and stayed about two hours he is gradeing a 
little peace of road at Charlotte he was there that day you went 
away working close by where you took the train but he said he 
did not know you were there he said he wanted to see you verry 
bad he looks verry well he thinks they will build this road up 
between now and spring he said he had not been home since June 
before he said he would call here Christmass Isabella is going 
home the last of this week I dont know what I will do if I cant 
get Eveline to stay with me I have not ask her yet whether she 
will stay with me or not I have been in the kitchen since I com- 
menced writing I am verry limber in the knees when I go to 
walk McRaven if you dont quit wearing your self out down there 
I wont own you when you come home... I have the baby in the 
cradle and I cant write for fighting Sis and Mollie off of it Mollie 
sayes tell you she is rocking the baby Joe send howdy to you and 
Sis sayes you must get some yankee buttons for her they all 
want to see you and me wants to see you worst of any write soon 
and come home soon as you can good bye my dear 
Amanda McRaven 


Salisbury Dec 11th 1864 
Amanda I have just Come of guard it [is] very Sloppy & wett 
but I am well Except my throat is Some what sore I am allways 
so sleepy when I get a chance to write to you that I cannot write 
mutch of a L[e]tter I am glad to hear that you can walk about 
a little If I was with you I think you would get well faster I think 
you study to mutch about me, If I could only be with you- Aman- 
da you must do what Ever you think best about the shoes, get 
Leather from Charlotte if you can it will not [be] but about 2 
pounds if Jeff goes to Charlot Some one Should go with him tell 
Jeff to take pains and make the Childrens shoes good, I cannot 


5% Sam Burton Holbrook was a near neighbor and father of John Holbrook who later 
married Ester Jane McRaven. 
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find any Strings for him here Holebrooks is too fast getting 
Corn from you do not let him have any more I promised to do 
as he said but I Do not want any corn Sold untile I see Our hogs 
killed and Our tithe paid, if you send the Hay and fodder up get 
John to look at my returns and shew Jeff how mutch to take 
Amanda I Cannot Direct you about Every thing for when I began 
to write So many things Crowd into my mind about you that I 
forget the things I should write tell Molly she is pas own Baby 
and a good Child for rocking the little Baby Dont hurt it Molly 
tell Siss I will try to get her some Buttons tell Jo he is a good 
Boy I want him to keep fires for Ma and Do not Cut his feet with 


the ax... 
D McRaven 


Dec 13th 1864 
Mecklenburg N.C. 

My Dear husband I received two letters from you last night one 
of them I ought to have got laste week I had began to think it 
was a long time between times we are all well this morning I 
have the cold right bad and the weather is so bad I cant get out 
of the corner I have never been to the kitchen but twice yet you 
said if you were at home I would mend faster that is so I am 
not satisfied and any one that is not well and their mind not at 
ease cannot mend very fast you ask me not to think about you 
much I try to be negro once and a while and let every thing go 
for what it is worth but it wont do the first thing I know I will 
be as deep as ever in thoughts I try to do the best I can Isabella 
is gone home she said she would come back a Christmass Eveline 
is staying with me now Joe has got his shoes made and Jeff is 
makeing Sis and Mollies shoes to day I think we have moste 
enough of lother for our shoes Jeff borrowed insoles for his 
shoes from Sarah Hux [and we are to] pay it back in the spring 
when we get ours I will send when he goes to charlotte and get a 
pound of sole lother McRaven Dickson Ewart is going to start 
to Salisbury Thursday in the waggon I am going to send you a 
little of something to eat by him if I keep weil enough them 
waggons is to be long this week and if they have any liquor I 
will send you a little by Dickson I have nothing new to write to 
you we killed our two hogs last week one weighed hundred and 
forty and the other one hundred and twenty Jeff sayes our other 
hogs are fattening verry fast I have not seen them since they 
were put up it is cold to day and the children crowded around the 
firs so I cannot half write sis sayes she will send you some ches- 
nuts when she gets them and Mollie sayes she will send you some 
potatoes Joe told me to tell you howdy and for you to come home 
Christmass and he would kill the old turkey gobler I will go his 
havers in that Jeff and Gilly send howdy to you write soon if I 
send that stuff to you by Dickson send my poaks back with 
the waggon if you dont want them your wife untill death come 
as soon as you can A. McRaven 
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Dec 14th 1864 
[McRaven] . .. we are all well to day I have stired about more to 
day than I have ever done yet I am very tired to night I am not 
very strong yet but I feal more like I was going to get well yes- 
terday and to day than I have ever done yet I am going to send 
Jeff down to Mr Ewarts in the morning with a bottle of brandy 
for you and some stuff for you to eat I could not do very much 
to it myself I had done as well as I could I wish you would send 
some of my poaks back with Mr. Ewarts waggan if you have no 
use for them McRaven Miss Ester told Mary ann to ask if we 
would hire her and Alsy both Mary Ann dont want to go home 
I am not willing to hire more than one but what ever you say I 
will do the children has got their shoes made Mrs Hux is going 
to lend Jeff insoles and John said he would lend him two soles 
I think we can make out with what we have then I want [to] try 
Bob White or Potts negro for a wool hat for Joe he is moste bare 
headed we have not get any of our cotton picked out yet scarsely 
the weather is so bad we cant get any thing done scarsely them 
waggans came along yesterday evening I got a cheese from them 
I am going to send you a chunk of it and a bottle of brandy for 
a Christmass gift if you dont come home for Christmass I would 
be so glad to see you the children send you some chesnuts I send 
[a] taste of sassage meat I think the little babe is getting very 
pretty it has pale blue eyes like yours the children had a great 
deal of news for me to write to you but it is getting late I cant 
write it let me hear from you soon my dearest husband 
A. McRaven 
let me hear if [you] get your provisions and how you like it 


Dec 18th 1864 
Meclenburg N.C. 
My Dear husband I have not got but two letters from you in two 
weeks you were complaining on me not writing but I begin to 
think that it is you that is going to fail or I write to often one 
I heard the home guards were going to take the Reserves place 
and let you come home a while I would be so glad if it was so we 
are all well to day I have not got so I can do a dayes work yet I 
have been sewing some but I get verry tired a gain night comes 
I dont gather strength very fast Jeff had his candy stew last 
night they behaved them selves very well Johns folks were all up 
here but Camille and Ellick Samuel Hux was here to Jeff went 
to charlotte Friday with his corn he got a hundred and forty 
dollars for 8 bushels I sent with him for sole lother he got Wil- 
liam Bell to try round for him and could not get any for less than 
25 or 30 dollars and no account at that and he never get any 
I think I will send him over to Robert Nixons some time this 
week to see if he can get any lother there John promised [to] let 
Jeff have two soles for his shoes and now he sayes he cant spare 
it if he had let us have them two soles I thought we would have 
enough Jeff took the hay and fooder up to the College yesterday I 
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sent your returns with him and got receiptted right and sent back 
we have not got that dayes plowing of oats done yet nor the cot- 
ton picked out either the wether is so bad we dont get much done 
McRaven John said you wanted him to take part of that big cow 
hide at the tanyard I want to know how much you allow him to 
have you never said any thing to me a bout it and I did not know 
what to sayes to him I want to know if you want us to keep the 
hogs up and make them as fat as we can or kill them before long 
and not fead to much corn to them my shoes is so bad and the 
ground so wet I cant go that far to see how they look if the 
weather is not to bad I am going to send Joe to school in the 
morning I feal like I dont want to spare him since you went away 
I can send him a bout to see to some things that I would not know 
any thing about if it was not for him William Hasting was here 
Thursday I ask him to Still us a run of whiskey he said they were 
not doing any good a stilling and he had stoped them that day 
he said they only made five gallons for a run he said he would do 
it as soon as they could make a turnout I have Miss Ann Maxwell 
this evening they say negroes are going to hire for as much more 
as they did this year the children send howdy to you write soon 
and come home as soon as you can my dear husband your wife 
A.N. McRaven 


Dec 20th 1864 
Amanda I Received a letter from you to Day you scolded me for 
not writing to you the reason I Did not write to you is that I hurt 
my finger and Could not write Besides I have been Expecting to 
start home Every Day for a week I do not know when I wile get 
[to] John Johnson Can tell you how we are fixed, I sent my 
Cloths and my knapsack home in Dixon Ewarts waggon and I 
am as Dirty as a hog I hope that I will get hom Soon you must not 
let any one have any Leather on no account, nor corn either 
Except it may be a little to a waganeer, let the hogs be a few 
Days I think I will get home soon John Johnson will tell you all 

[D. McRaven] 


Dec 21 — 1864 
Amanda I thought I would have Ben at home with you before 
this time But the home guard has been sent on to Winston 
[-Salem] and we have to stay here you kno my feelings, I will not 
attempt to write mutch my finger hurts me it is my Right fore 
finger I got it hurt last Monday week on the wood train, R 





S It is not clear how or “— a guard would hurt his finger hauling wood to the prison. 
Among the many shortages at the prison was that of wood for fuel. Wood was obtained 
chiefly” by hauling it on the train but teams were also employed. Though the quartermaster 
had made efforts wy yh BT Ee | 2 fren mp ite age Fag Bape age = 
during the winter. A Confederate account tells of. procuring wood: “A train ran regularly 
on the Western Railroad to transport wood. Fifty or Paixty of the prisoners went with it as a 
detail for loading and unloading. Numbers of wagons were frequently, if not constantly, 
employed in hauling wood to them. The wood-yard was immediately on the Central road, 
near the crossing just west of the stockade. It was carried thence by the prisoners who 
passed to and fro between a line of sentinels. The wood-master was allowed as large a detail 
for this purpose as he thought o> y 2 ’ A. W. Mangum, History of the Salisbury Prison, 
322-323; see also Official Records, ser. 2, VIII, 253. 
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Hunter will call and see you he will tell you any thing about our 
not getting home that you wish to kno, You must not let Hole- 
brok have any more corn nor any one else Except perhaps a wag- 
ganer untill I get home, John Beard can not get any of that cow 
hide keep it all, my cloths and knapsak is at Dixon Ewarts if you 
have not sent for it I kept one Blanket you must sent it back with 
Hunter Do not Bother yourself trying to send provisions I only 
need my clothes and Blanket Amanda I cannot write it hurts my 
finger so bad and I am on guard to Day kiss all the Children for 
me I am well and hope to see you before... long} 
cRaven 


Dec 22d 1864 

[This letter is written on the back of the page containing the 
letter dated Dec. 21st.] 
Amanda I will send these letters By mail after having them 
Backed®* I am well I Do not kno wheather Hunter will get home 
or not It is hardly light I was on guard yesterday & Last Night 
it is midling cold I have to be at the gate of The garrison at Sun 
up—I am afraid I will not be with you Crismas Save me a Dram 
If you hev any tell the negros to be Carefull and not have any 
Bad Company about and I Do not want Mary an next year there 
is only Land fo two hands I am hurt about not getting home I 
want to Se you Bad 

Yours D McRaven 


Dec 25th 1864 
Amanda I am not Enjoying my Christmas quite as well as I could 
wish I have just got of Duty & I am sleepy, and more I want to 
be with my own Dear wife and my children My hopes was high a 
few Days Back we were actually fixing up to start home when the 
Order was Countermanded, You can only tell how Bitterly I was 
Disappointed. You my wife that know how I long to be with you, 
I have thought of you and Dreamed of you mutch for the Last 
week. ... Stern Duty Binds me here but I Still remain hopefull I 
still cherish the One Dear Idea that I will... [get to come home 
soon.] Amanda I am getting romantic you will laugh at an old 
fellow 48 years writing Love like a boy I will try and inform 
you how I spent my time in the first place I am in good health 
my finger is getting well tho it hurts me a good Deal to write 
the face of my right fore finger was mashed of to the Bone I 
could see the Bone, I have nursed it as carefully as I could with 
the Dr. Directions it is healing up and is not injured in shape, I 
have nothing to read nor no time to Read I am on guard Every 
other Day I came of at 10 o clok Sleep till 12 then help to Cary 





% “Backed” in that day and time referred to addressing a letter. Perhaps this idea stemmed 
from the fact that letters in some localities had originally been folded and the address written 
on the back of the letter, thus eliminating the need for an envelope. 
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watter and wood and quarrel with any one that I hear grumbling 
untill night then sleep all that I can to be ready to mount guard 
at 10 again when on guard most of my time is taken up thinking 
of you and that Makes these Long Cold Dreary nights pass away 
more agreable then you might think I often see things to amuse 
me among the yankies they steal from Each Other, and it is very 
common to see them fight Each other like Dogs®*? Our men often 
act like heathern they officers of Masses Batalion have an old 
fellow that calls himself a Quaker in tow they have ben working 
with him this is the third Day, he will not cary a gun they have 
Strapped a Musket on his shoulder and tied a rope around his 
neck and three men take him by turns and Drag him around in 
a ring at the trot I think they will Drag the life out of the Old 
Scoundril before Long but they will not make a soldier out of 
him,®* tell Jeff I want him when Christmas is Over and the Mon 
Changed to kill the hogs if the weather is suitable and I want him 
in Bad weather to Cut some old trees Sutch as will make good 
Rails and work the refuse up for firewood, tell him to pick sutch 
as is on the Decline any where Like we Did when I was at home 
I want that peace of fence reformed between our Barn field and 
Johns tell Jeff to Strip my tobacco of the Stalk some Day and 
make it into hands— tell him and Alsy to do whatever they think 
will help on towards making a Crop next year Reding up & and 
take care of the stock, if Gilly is needy for shoes make Jeff mend 
up my old shoes and they will answer untill we get her better ons, 
I sent you a pair of shears a pocket Book and two knives by 
Hunter, if hunter Brings my things Dont send the Canteen I 
have another tell all the children howdy and kiss the Baby for 
me 
Your husband D McRaven 


57 Perhaps no one would think of such a place as being very pleasant. Within the prison a 
condition existed which tends to explain this statement. Among the prisoners, Confederate 
convicts as well as the northerners, there existed an organization of robbers known as 
“Muggers.” Confederate authorities seemed unable to stop the depredations of these men. 

One prisoner described their activities thus: “Men were frequently mugged in the Prison- 
yard. Several of the band would gather around the intended victim, who on a sudden would 
be thrown to the ground; his pockets turned inside out; his coat and hat, sometimes his shoes, 
taken; after which he would be let alone until he obtained more money or clothes to invite a 
fresh attack. 

The Rebel room, in the third story, where the convicts were confined, was the principal 
field for mugging. The wildest cries of pain and terror emanated from that quarter every 
night or two; and daylight would reveal some poor fellow with black eyes, swelled lip, and 
badly cut face, deprived of all his valuables and a large portion of his clothes.” J. H. Browne, 
Four Years In Seccasion, 845-46; see also Official Records, ser. 2, VIII, 248-249. 

58 It is a well known fact that Friends or Quakers, as they are more generally known, will 
not resort to violence. This fact is usually recognized by the government which makes an 
exception of those who are conscientious objectors. The Confederate law on this provided 
exemption from military service to “. . . all persons who have been or now are members of 
the society of Friends and the association Dunkards, Nazarenes and Mennomists, in regu- 
lar membership in their respective denominations: Provided, Members of the society of 
Friends, Nazarenes, Mennonists and Dunkards shall furnish substitutes or pay a tax of five 
hundred dollars each into the public treasury.” Public Laws of the Confederacy, First Con- 
gress, Session II, 1862, chap. 45. It is possible that the person mentiened had failed to pay 
his $500 tax or supply a substitute, which may have been construed by him or them as 
excessively burdensome. Since Salisbury Prison was a detention center for Confederate con- 
victs and there were many Friends in North Carolina, more Friends were imprisoned at 
Salisbury Prison than at any other prison. F. G. Cartland, Southern Heroes or the Friends 
in War Time (Cambridge, 1895), 165, 154, 204, 326, 390. 
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Dec 27th 1864 

[Part of this letter is torn away.] 

My Dear husband I received your letter last night I thought 
it was a long time a coming I was badly disappointed when I 
heard you were not coming I felt like I sunk a foot and - - - are all 
well this morning I have not gathered [stren]gth yet I am well 
enough other wayes Mollie [was] bad off last week she brok out 
in great splotches [as la]rge as your hand and her face was very 
much [inflamed] she is well enough now we have a very dull 
Christ[{mas so] far there was four waggons campted here Sun- 
day night they had a drove of cattle and put them in field back 
of the barn and we fed them they had brandy and apples ches- 
nuts and cheese and I dont know what all Miss Ester sent me 
word to get her a gallon of brandy and not let any one know it 
and [I did.] I let them waggons [almost illegible] have some 
corn and fodder and half bushel of sweet potatoes I got some 
brandy for you if you will come home and get it we have all the 
shoes [ma]de but mine and Jeffs we can do without bying any 
[ot]her by borrowing inside soels from Mrs Hux and one [out] 
side sole from John Beard for Jeff shoes he made - - - nd Liz 
shoes last week I cut them all out Jeffs - - -t ready to make as 
soon [as] Christmas is over I have two sides of upper leather 
yet only one vamp ™ of Jeffs I had to take out of one of them 
mine is not cut out yet I have no good last to make them on I 
am waiting for you to come home and make me one Mary Ann 
- - - Saturday and Alsy moved down that same e[vening] the 
hireing us up at Esters next Saturday she [sent word] this morn- 
ing for me to go up to the hireing sat[urday. I] cant go unless 
it is a very good day I dont kno[w what] she wants I sent Liz 
home last Saturday I wrote- - - and sent to Mrs Bratton to know 
if I could get Liz next year as I had her this if she would I would 
take her she wrote back I could get her next year I think we will 
kill our hogs the first of next week if the wether is fit they are 
not near as fat as they ought to be for the time they have been 
up McRaven I was going to send you a poak of p[rovisions] by 
Mr Hunter and I heard to day he did not know whether he would 
go back to morrow or not and I was afraid I would not get it sent 
if I did put it up I put four apples in v- - - your cloaths for you 
John sayes he is going to see you b[efore] long and I will send 
you something by him for you - - -Mr Hunter forty dollars for 
you I did know h[ow] to send to you I had your blanket washed 
and [packed] it if it had not been Christmas I could not get 
hel[p] - - Eveline said tell you she was well and never mind writ- 
ing to her to write to me and the children the children all send 
howdy to you and they want to see you very bad Joe said tell 
you fan never throwed him yet but she was getting scarry since 
she quit working Ester appears to be very proud of the babys 
name if you would see your baby in a strange crowd you would 
not know your own child lots of McRaven in it to gets waked up 





mig vamp is the part of a shoe just above the sole, covering the toes and extending to the 
sides. 
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at night and sets up as long as I do I dont think it looks like our 
other children I will send you something to eat when John goes 
to see you I am sorry I did not send you something with Hunter 
write soon your wife 

A. McRaven 


Dec 31st 1864 
Amanda this is a Bad wet Day it is snowing prety fast I wish to 
write you a newyears Ltter and I know I cannot write it to- 
morrow for I will be on guard I am just com of now, I am well 
and harty My finger still Bothers me I cannot hold the pencill 
for it presses right on the sore when I right I have nothing par- 
ticular to wright Only to let you know that I got my knapsack 
and all my cloths and Hunter gave me 40 Dollars that you sent 
me I needed my cloths Badly for I had Lots of Big lice on me I 
Changed my Clothes yesterday and killed a Dozen or two of Big 
lice®® I saw Elbert Sherrel yesterday he has an appointment in 
Salisbury Julia and Martha is well Sherrell Does not Look well 
he does not like to stay from home he is not stout this is a terrible 
muddy place™ one Can hardly get about it is so Slippery write to 
me soon and tell me all the news I want to hear from home often-— 
often tell John and Camilla howdy and tell Eveline I would write 
her a letter but it is hard for me to do it now. untill my finger 
gets well, tell Jo I am glad that he likes to go to school tell Siss I 
have not found her any thing prety yet tell Moly she is my pretty 
Baby and she must Love Mammys little baby and kiss it for me 
tell Jeff that I would like to see him and Gilly too I wrote to you 
before what I wanted don for a while I will write again soon, I 
will come as soon as I can 
D McRaven 


[Sunday] Jan 8th 1865 
My Dear husband I would have wrote by Fridays mail but we 
killed out hogs tuesday and I could not get time if you are like 
me you cant hear to often I heard from you yesterday by John 
Jetton we are all well this morning John Beard said he would go 
to see you this last week but folks bothers him so about shoe 





+ © Prisoners suffered even more from lice than did the guards. One prisoner said, concern- 
ing lice, ““The poor fellows who have iittle strength left are always fighting them with 
desperation, but the poor helpless sick and wounded men suffer torture beyond the power of 
language to describe.” He also said that in the hospital the ‘ . dust and straw on the dirt 
floors seemed as though they were literally alive . . ’ with lice. Booth, Dark Days of the 
Rebellion, 182, 275. Prisoners outside the hospital spent warm days “. . . engaged in the 
laudable and necessary duty of hunting graybacks. as they called lice. He explained 
this process: “‘The only way to exterminate them is ‘to it off the garment, or what is left 
of it, sit on one end of it while the fighting is carried on at the other end.” Booth, Dark 
Days of the Rebellion, 198. It was necessary to sit on one end of the garment to prevent it 
from being stolen. 

“In February, 1865, an inspector included this in his official report of an inspection of 
the prison: “The most serious objection to this choice of a site for a prison is, however, the 
character of the soil, which is stiff, tenacious red clay, difficult of drainage and omnes 
remains wet for a long time, and after a rain or snow becomes a perfect bog.” 

Records, ser. 2, VIII, 246. 
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makeing he cant get off I dont know whether he will go this week 
or not Joe wants to go with him to see you if he will take him and 
it suit I think I will let him go I have nothing new to write only 
we have Sam Beard for a neighbor he has moved to Ann Max- 
wells and Longmire Dick Beards brotherinlaw has run in here 
from Tennisee to save his life the yankees and union men has 
taken every thing he had only the horse he rode Joe Beards wife 
was married Christmas morning to Rufus Washam Jeff was at 
the river mill yesterday and Rany Hagar told him the next time 
he come to mill she was coming home with him to stay a while 
with me she said you ask her to stay and she was going to do it 
I dont think Eveline wants to go back to Johns to stay Isabella 
sent me word she was coming back soon as she gets her shoes 
made it seems that I can have companey plenty but they are not 
the ones I want to be with I rather be [with] you than the whole 
buziness of them dont you think I want you to work I think I 
can make some sort or a living if I dont meete up with Jim 
Brown to often McRaven I was not vexed at trifles Charles only 
allowed Brown to give to hundred dollars Bob Beard was at 
Browns back pushing him up to bid against me so I was told after 
the hireing was over Sarah and her child was put up and Bob 
bid one hundred dollars and got her there was not one bid against 
him Brown tried to get Liz to Mrs Bratton told him he could 
get her next year if I did not want her they are not going to 
tramp on my toes to much and not hear from me I dont ask them 
much odds I have more than enough to pay for Alsy now if this 
kind of money is curent at the end of the year I have seven 
hundred and thirty five dollars I am trying to do for the best 
and to please you as well as myself the children were very proud 
of their letters they laid them away to keep little Ellick Beard 
is very sick to day John is gone after the Doctor I will send you 
the weight of our hogs on a peace of paper it was tolerable good 
meat for small hogs I am going to make some cloth for your 
pants let me know if you want them I do want too see you so bad 
write soon and come soon as you can 
A. McRaven 


[Written at top of this letter is this—] I have a bottle of brandy 
saveing for you when you come home I think your ninty days is 
out now 


Jan 11th 1865 
My husband we are all well to day I was very sick yesterday with 
Sick head ache I am well to day McRaven I send you some fresh 
bones sausage meat and peas potatoes & biscake ginger bread 
ground coffee and a bottle of brandy I got the word late to day 
and I have not time to write much or do much I had the blam 





® Perhaps the word widow should have been used in the place of wife. However, no one 
seems to be able to explain this situation. 
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corn [im]pressor® to day I got of with five bushels I dont 
[know] whether they will come back on me or not twas Columb 
Mcoy that was here your brandy is in with your biscakes Ellick 
Beard is some better to day Isabella come back Monday and 
Eveline went back to Johns Lizzy Beard said you must give Mosa 
Alexander a big turnip for her I will write soon I have not time 
to write to day your wife 
A. McRaven 


Jay 11th 1865 

Amanda My Dear Girle I Received a letter from you yester- 
day I was Very glad to hear from you and glad to see a tone of 
liveliness in your letter I have been twice on the point of Starting 
home and had the mortification of having the Order Counter- 
manded I was to go with Moses Alexander but did not get off Our 
Men are getting very mutch Dissatisfied and is runing of there 
was 10 of Our men run off night before last I think they are 
wrong and if you never Se me Amanda untill I slip off like a 
negro it will be a long time for I know that you would be ashamed 
to see me if the weather was good I would like to Se Jo if John 
Comes the roads are very Bad now, I do not need my pants yet 
But I will need them before Spring this is a hard place on Cloth 
the Seat Should be made double for we have to sit on the ground 
or a Brick or a piece of wood just as we get the Chance, night 
before last was a terible night it rained hard all night, I have 
not got any newyears gift for you yet, you must keep my Brandy 
I hope to get home to see you sometime I forgot to tell you that 
George Lytten sent me a Bottle of whiskey it Did not live long 





® Impressment was another exhibit of the desperate condition into which the Confederacy 
was forced. It is an exhibit, par excellence, of the way wars take away the rights of private 
property, which is something that the English-speaking people value greatly. The Confederate 
law, enacted March 26, 1863, stated “That whenever the exigencies of any army in the field 
are such as to make impressment of forage, articles of subsistence or other property ab- 
solutely necessary, then such impressment may be made by the officer or officers whose duty 
it is to furnish such forage, articles of subsistence or other property for such army.” Public 
Laws of the Confederacy, First Congress, Session III, chap. 10, 1863. This property was to 
be paid for by the Confederacy at a set price though the individual had some recourse in 
deciding the price of articles. A typical impressment notice follows. The printed form con- 
tained blank places and the underlined parts here were written on the original notice in 
handwriting. 
BE np "ge =e 
Jan. 19 1865 
ES a ee ee eee 


Sir,- I am authorized by the Commissary General of the Confederate States, under the laws 
of Impressment, to collect supplies for the army, and you are hereby notified that I require 
for use of the army of the Confederate States all the surpulus pork or bacon you 
have, except what the laws aforesaid authorize you to retain. From the best evidence I can 
obtain, the amount you have on hand liable to impressment is [Space is available for an 
estimate, but no estimate is made on this particular form.] 

I offer in payment for the same the sum of three dollars for pork and four dollars for 
Bacon per pound . [This] being the price fixed by the Commissioner for North Carolina 
in the schedule for the month of January 186.... which you can receive at your election, 
to be made when this notice is served, in Confederate money, 6 per cent, non-taxable cer- 
tificates, or such articles as I am authorized by the Department to exchange for subsistence. 

Should you decline to sell for the price offered, or object to my estimate of your surplus 
you are hereby notified that the said property is impressed for the Government, and the 
whole subject can be referred to arbitrators for settlement, as provided for by said laws. 

The said property will be left in your possession, and at your risk, until it is called for, or 
the appraisement is made, and you are notified not to sell or remove the same.” In A. M. and 
W. P. Mangum, Southern Historical Collection. 

*% See p. 61, n. 29. 
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for I had several to help me William Lytten has Obliged me 
Every Chance I cannot write any More now I am on guard to 
Day tell the Children — I will write to them again kiss them all 
for me tell Eveline howdy 

D McRaven 


Jan 12th 1865 

My Dear husband I have not got a letter from you since last 
Friday I have been uneasy to hear from you Mr Carrigan sent 
me word that you were sick when he was there we are all well to 
day Jeff has not been well for two or three days but he is better 
to day he complained of head ache and his bones aching he never 
stop working he was makeing fence this week he commenced at 
the barn gate and run it down and crossed the branch below the 
road and turned water in that field so we can put the calves in 
there to be handy to roughness and where we milk he was at the 
shop yesterday and got the plows fixed to plow when the ground 
get in fix he has not got that fence between you and john made 
yet Alsy is flying round as lively as you please chopping or doing 
any thing that is to do Jeff is well pleased to and stayes at home 
moste all the time now I have been spinning you pants to day I 
dont get very much done with my four little children following 
after me Joe is going to school every day that is fit to go I am 
going to send Sis when the weather get a little better so she can 
go that triflin Columb McCoy was here yesterday presing corn 
I got off with five bushels if they dont come on me again he said 
they was a man going round that would meashure the crib I dont 
know whether he was triing to scare me or not if he was he 
never got it done it keeps me buizy to hold my hand with mean 
folks Stenhouse came here to borrow the corn sheller to shell 
corn I would not let him have it every few dayes there is some 
body wanting Jeff to do something I dont let him help them un- 
less it some particular one I got the lock you sent Elem Hender- 
son brought it to me brother Albert is [at] Petersburg he has 
joined the church since he went out there Joe is at Petersburg 
to Albert drawed off the way the army was fixed out there and 
sent it to Doctor Johnson he said it was the greatest thing he had 
saw since the war commenced McRaven I sent you some things 
by Mr Johnson son yesterday it was late when he let me know 
he was going and I did not have time to do much or to write much 
let me know if you got your things when you write I sent you a 
bottle of brandy uncle Tom Kerns was here one day last week 
and Mr Caldwell called here one evening this week they both 
asked very particular for you McRaven I do want to see you so 
bad I think some time you see so much to draw your attention 
you will moste forget your wife and children Eveline sayes a man 
never loves but one woman is that so I will have to stop writing 
it [is] nearly ten o clock they are all a sleep but Isabela and 
myself I forgot to tell you I got my new shoes to day John made 
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them I am to give him a bushel of corn the children have their 
shoes nearly wore out little Elick is still better write soon the 
children taiks about you every day they want to see you very bad 
Mollie ask every night to say her prayers I think the little baby 
is very smart it grows very fast it has clear blue eyes 
Your affectionate wife 
A. McRaven 


Jany 13th 1865 
Dear wife I received a few lines By Lawrance Johnson last 
night and More I got all the good things that you sent me you 
Ought to have seen how quick the Bottle of Brandy Disappeared 
it would have Done you good But it would Do Me more god to see 
you than all the Cakes and Brandy you Could send and you know 
that I Love Brandy— I am well and I am on Duty to Day and 
only have time [to] write you a few lines. I will send Jo a little 
pocket Book Do not let him carry it to school for he will loose it 
I have not got any newyears gift for you yet I would rather 
fetch myself Down to you than to send any thing— we had a 
Big fire in Salisbury this morning just after sun up it Burnd a 
good Chance but I am on guard and Could not go near to see how 
mutch Damage was Done it is Stoped now® and I will Stop 
writing to mount guard hoping to see you befor Long 
D McRaven 
[This is on the back of the same letter.] 
4 o-clock in the Evening I am off to get my supper I have nothing 
to tell this Evening only I am well and will get no sleep to night 
I send you a large Darning needle in this Letter and a few Post- 
age Stamps 
Yours truly D McRaven 


Jany 18th 1865 
Amanda I have ben working hard for 3 Days Covering a Cabbin 
for the Col. and Making Boards to Cover a guard house® and 
now I have a few minutes to spare I am sitting on some Board 





® The local newspaper, The Carolina Watchman, stated on January 18, 1865, that “A fire 
was discovered at 7 A.M. in a vacant store room in the G. W. Brown building, now the 
property of J. H. Ennis. It spread with great rapidity to right and left and rear. Almost 
every wood building in Murphey’s block and three south of it were destroyed. The Ennis 
brick building now occupied by the Commissary Department arrested fires on the north. The 
buildings of the Q. M. Department were destroyed, and with them some property, but how 
much is not yet known. The loss of movable property, either public or private was not great. 
The fire is believed to have been the work of an incendiary.” Fayetteville Observer, January 
16, 1865, excerpt from The Carolina Watchman, Salisbury, January 13, 1865. 

® Much has been written about the shelter shortage at the Salisbury Prison. Prisoners 
considered the detailing of prisoners to build such log houses as one solution to their shelter 
problem at the prison. Booth, Dark Days of Rebellion, 136-137. An inspector of the prison, 
using his hindsight in February, 1865, stated that “‘A better plan would have been, failing to 
obtain a sufficient supply of tents, to have constructed cabins of pine logs and shingles, for 
which the material was at hand in abundance, and labor could have been furnished by the 
troops, or, if necessary, by details of the prisoners themselves, working under guard.” 
Oficial Records, ser. 2, VIII, 247. The Confederacy had no real excuse for this negligence. 
Shortage of tools, the small guard, and the fear that the prisoners might break away from 
such details and create much depredation upon the community were reasons that this program 
by _ adopted. J. W. Jones, Confederate View of the Treatment of the Prisoners, 

’ ’ 
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bath [?] waiting for the waggan to come and haul it round to 
our camp I will spend the time writing a few lines to you Aman- 
da you have no Idea how bad I want to see you you you mote [sic] 
of being afraid that I would forget you Rest Easy on that Score 
for I have many a Lonely hour to stand and nothing to Chear 
me Except it is thoughts of you my once hapy home and its 
surroundings it is true that there is a portion of my time spent 
in a crowd but there is a good portion spent intirely alone when 
on post and During that time I am not allowed to speak Except 
to hail and stop any one who may Chance to come on my Beat 
which is very seldom, in these hours I tramp many a weary mile 
walking constantly to keep myself warm® and watching the 
prisoners little fires and thinking of the comforts of home and 
the society of wife and children, But I will tire you prosing in 
this manner I am Enjoying good health and I still live in hopes 
that there are happy Days in store for me yet I try to be faithful 
to may Duty and have never been too sick to Eat or mount guard 
since I came here, I have ben working near the gate where the 
yankies are hauled out to Bury there was 4 Loads went out to 
Day 8 at a Load it is now about 3 o clock it looks bad to see 
humanity so carelessly Delt with it would shock any one not used 
to sutch sights** but we see it Every Day and it has lost its Ef- 
fect on us tell Jeff to Commence ploughing when the weather is 
good I want him to plough the ground deep and Close h can begin 
when he likes tell him to use his own judgment about many 
things for I cannot think of the farm mutch while I am here, 
you are right not to lend things Every one for if any tool is lost 
or broke I cannot get any more tell Jeff to keep my tool together 
and by and fix for a crop and do the best he can you never told 
me if hunter gave you the things I sent with him he is sick and I 
Do not see him often he is not bad. I sent Jo a pocket Book by 
Lee Brown put it away for him he will loss it as school I must 





7 One prisoner’s impression of the activity of the guards bears out these statements. He 


could “. . . distinctly hear the steady tramp, tramp of the rebel guards as they walked their 
beats. . . .” on the stockade wall. “I could hear them cry out in genuine southern dialect: 
‘Post number f-o-a-h; f-o-a-h o’clock, and all is well.’ ” This was taken up by post number five 


and continued around the stockade, being repeated every thirty minutes. Booth, Dark Days 
of the Rebellion, 269-270. 

* In November, 1864, one prisoner described this feature of Salisbury Prison thus: “About 
2 o’clock the ‘dead-wagon’ made its daily tour of the grounds, halting at the ‘Dead House’ to 
load in the bodies lying there, and them passing out at the south gate to the grave yard, or 
trenches, which are about 250 yards south west of the prison. The ‘Dead House’ was a small 
brick building, situated near the center of the stockade. . . . The dead are gathered up during 
the forenoon, brought to the ‘dead house’ and piled up against the end like sacks of grain, 
eounted by a sergeant who registers the number in a book kept for that purpose.”’ Booth, 
Dark Days of the Rebellion, 121-122. Ten days later this same prisoner said, “I went out 
with the water squad today and, through the kindness of the gray-beard guards, we went to 
the creek by way of the grave yard. We were there while they were unloading the dead, and 

rdened as we were to sights of suffering and acts of inhumane treatment among the 
living, the scenes at the grave yard were such as made the blood almost run cold in our 
veins. There were twelve or fifteen corpse piled on the wagon, laied [sic] in like hogs, and 
entirely destitute of covering of any kind. Two men stood on the wagon and each taking hold 
of a foot and a hand of a corpse, would give it a swing or two and then heave it head long 
into the trench, piling them up three or four deep, and hastily covering them over with a 
few shovelsfull of dirt.” Booth, Dark Days of the Rebellion, 157-158. 

Another prisoner described the exit of the dead very vividly. “Into this [the wagon] the 
dead forms were thrown one upon “oy like the carcasses of dead animals, their arms and 
legs, hanging over the sides of the box; the white, ghastly faces, with glassy, staring eyes 
and dropped jaws, formed a horrible sight never to be forgotten... .” R. A. Dempsey, “An 
Account from the Ranks,” 178. 
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write to the children [At the top of the next page] Amanda I 
left no room to sign my name to your letter Joseph I want you 
to be a good Boy at school and try to learn you have been a very 
good Boy and has halped mother all that you could I have sent 
you a pocket Book Because I love my Boy Joseph [illegible] 
Ellen I would rather kiss my Little pet than to write to you But 
I hope to come home some day and get Siss to roast me some 
potatoes and hunt some Eggs then we will be very happy 
Ellen I McRaven 
What can I say to prety Mary my sweet Child you will kiss 
mother for me then the Baby and Joe and Siss then when Father 
comes home I will kiss my little Mary 
Mary McRaven 
Your pa D McRaven 


Jan 19th 1865 

My Dear husband I received a short letter from you by Lee 
Brown I was glad to hear you [Torn away] I am very proud of 
the needle you sent me I would rather have it than the knife and 
scissors you sent me but I rather you would send you self than 
any thing I can think of if a few more of the men gets home from 
there I will begin to think you dont want to come home you ought 
to come home to see our little babe how pretty it is we are all 
well to day Jo is at school I think he learns better than he did 
when he went to school before I started Sis to school this week 
but [torn away] graduated in two dayes but I am going to make 
her go on I think she will learn very well I sent to Charlotte and 
got her a book I got John to go up and give in our returns yes- 
terday we have 24 bushels of tithe corn and five bushels of press 
corn to send to College they made a reserve of sixty bushels of 
corn to fatten hogs I sent our cotton to Mr. A. Alexanders Mon- 
day and got picked I got it back home tuesday Jeff is making 
that fence between you and John to day he is moste done it John 
promised to help him but he never done it [torn away] sides of 
the fence to clean off Isabella and myself put your pants in the 
loom to day Isabella is weaving them you shant have your pants 
until you come home after them Isabela took two webs in to day 
to weave one for Mrs Caldwell McRaven I want you to get me a 
pound of salts if you can I cant get any in Charlotte I dont know 
when John is going to see you he is still talking about going 
[word torn away] has been sick he is better now [he] has got so 
he can be up you must oblige William Little when you can Sis 
sayes he thinks there is no body like you Mollie sayes tell pa to 
tell her howdy Bellah send howdy to you Sis and Jo sends howdy 
to you I put ten dollars in this letter to pay for the salts if you 
can get them I have nothing new to write to you ought to see 
Jeff hideing wheat from the pressers he sayes the poor folks are 
all talking about our corn crib write soon your wife 

A. McRaven 
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; Jany 21st 18[65] 
Amanda I have just read your Letter it Does me good to hear 
from you and I feeal thankful that you and the children keep your 
health I am well I have been working hard this week makeing a 
guard house Mrs William Archer & Mrs Burwel Cashon came 
here Last Evening it is very Bad weather for women to be Out 
in Sutch a place as this the Sleet is Breaking the trees all 
around and Over us I have been Looking for some one to be 
killed all day but I have not heard of any one being mutch hurt 
yet® Amanda you must never come here it is a bad place for a 
woman Mrs Cashon is sick to Day with the headache it puts me 
in mind of your spells I wish you would try if Ester Smith would 
take pay or part pay for Alseys hire I am afraid the money will 
not be mutch account again next Christmas I went up into Town 
and got you them salts I got 3/4 of a lb for 10 Dollars there is a 
rumor afloat now that these Yankies will be sent on for to be 
Exchanged if it is so perhaps I may get home a while If not I am 
afraid it will be a good while before my turn will come no one 
that has been home can get a furlough untill the Company all 
gets home once there can only 3 go at a time from our Company 
and there is about 16 to go before my turn will come you must 
not think that I do not want to go home and see you I only want 
to go too Bad, I will send you Salts and these few lines by Mrs 
Archer she may have a chance to send it to you or Over to James 
Blacks and Wash will take them to you you have never said how 
wash has Done since I Came away, tell him howdy for me any 
way, my finger has not got well yet the End has not a right 
feeling I wore a leather Stall on it it hurts me more writing than 
any thing I try to do the pen presses right on the sore 
Yours Truly D McRaven 


Sunday Jany 22d 1865 
Amanda I sent you some things and a few Lines By Mrs Archer 
yesterday But I find you will not get them untill you send for 
them I got your Salts about 3/4 of a lb for 10 Dollars I would 
have got a pound while I was at it but I had spent all my money 
but one Dollar I sent your Bottle and an Iran Bolt for the front 
Door you can get a Small steeple made and get John Beard to 
fix it on I only get 3 screws with it you can find one in the Dest 
I think When you send Jeff after your Salts Look in my Trunk 
and get them two papers of powder one is Burwells the other is 
Wilsons and send with Jeff tell him what they are, so that he may 
not get them weet or go near the fire with them and get Blown 
up he Can go past James Blacks it is two miles from there they 
can tell him the Road you need not send me any money we will 
Draw some in a few Days I think Mrs Archer and Mrs Cashan 





On January 24 the local newspaper stated that “This section of the country was last 
week visited by the heaviest sleet which has fallen within the memory of our oldest man. A 
great deal of timber has been broken down by it.” Fayetteville Observer, Jan. 30, 1865, an 
excerpt from The Carolina Watchman, Jan. 24, 1865. 
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Left here this morning they have had a rough trip I Do not 
[want] you Ever to attempt to come here I want to see you as 
bad as it is possible for any one But not here, not here I dont 
recollect any thing more I wish to tell you Except to tell Jeff to 
plow whenever the ground is in fix But be sure and not plow 
when the ground is too weet he can Cleanup and sprout or make 
Rails and Cut wood when not plowing tell him to Scatter that 
Stuff that we hauled on the ground before he plowed it I am well 
and resting to Day for the first [time in] a long time, tell Gilly 
and Jeff howdy, and tell Isabella that I would like to see her tell 
Sister Eveline that I would Write her a Letter But I am pushed 
to get time to write to my Wife and many times I have to stand 
on my feet while I Scribble a few lines to you that and my sore 
fing[er] accounts for so many Bad Letters you must kiss little 
Molly and tell her to kiss the little Baby for her pay, tell Joseph 
and Siss their pa will not forget them Bell [Isabella] you must 
get married to Alfred and maybe I can get home to the wedding” 
D McRaven 


Jan 26th 1865 

My Dear husband I received [a] letter from you last night 
that was wrote sunday [Iwas glad to hear] you were well and 
not frozed up down there this cold bad weather I think of you 
often them bad dayes and nights I have not got them things from 
Mrs Archers yet Jeff is gone after them now we are all well this 
morning we commenced Monday morning to shuck and shell our 
tithe and press corn I sent Jeff up to College monday evening to 
get sacks to put it in he got sacks and we put it up Tuesday I 
stayed at the barn tuesday evening meashuring up corn and sew- 
ing up sacks untill I was moste frozed all the children with me I 
cant go no where for them Jeff took one load up yesterday and he 
will take the ballance up to morrow I have to go up to the College 
next Tuesday or Wednesday to get pay for the press corn they 
give the selling price the law is to take the corn to the College 
and then to Charlotte but Mr Hunter said he would try and slip 
us out of haveing to hall it to Charlotte if he could I sent Jeff 
to the tanyard to see if our leather was taned and to know what 
that side would cost it will not be out untill March and he thought 
it would cost one hundred and fifty dollars I am going to take it 
if you are willing I would rather have it than so much of that no 
account money I have Jeff has just got back from Archers with 
the things you sent by her he got all that you wrote about send- 
ing I got all you sent by Mr Hunter and all you sent by Lee 
Brown but my pokes you sent Jeff give Jo one of them old five 
dollar bills to put in his pocket Book he is very proud of it I like 
to read the letter you sent by Mrs Archer you talk about comeing 
home in it I like to attend to the things out of doors and farming 
buizness if it was not for so many little children following after 


7 {ncidentally, Isabella Nantz married Solomon Sifford. 
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me they bother me very much you wanted to know how wash done 
he has done very well since you left if he has done any thing 
rong I dont know it they have all done very well as far as I know 
Jeff keeps buizy and I think he does the best he knows but you 
know things are not carried on as well as if you were about I 
dont know very much about farming to give directions I am 
pleased with Alsy so far she dont stand back from work no where 
she spins every night untill nine or ten oclock for her self Jeff 
and Alsy is cutting fire wood this evening I had James Williams 
part of two dayes last week he is [with] Jim yet he is gone to 
Petersburg now he said he would write to you and me and if we 
did not answer his letters he would he would quit Jo is going to 
school every day I think he is learning very well for the time 
he has been going he told me to tell you howdy and tell you he 
could spell Baker Sis never went but two dayes the weather is to 
bad to send her and she dont want to go Mollie is fat as she can 
be when you tell her to kiss any one for you she payes it up with 
intrust it does her a great deal of good for you to write any thing 
to her I think our little babe is very smart you would think it was 
four or five months old if you would see it Minty sayes [torn 
away] you there’s good deal of dady in it has pale blue eyes Isa- 
bella sayes she will marry Alfred if that will bring you home but 
if she has to marry Alf she sayes she will take your new pants for 
him let me know when you want your pants and vest I have them 
wove I have been trying every where to get wool and fur to make 
you and Jo a hat apeace and I cant get any there is report up 
here that was shot last week for deserting and for 
a spie I have not heard whether it is so or not I have a dram 
saveing for you yet I am looking for them two waggons a long 
this week I will get some more if they have it Gilly and Alsy send 
howdy to you and to tell you to come home they want to have a 
quilting I do want to see my old man so bad write soon I want to 
see your sore finger it must hurt this cold weather when it gets 


cold your wife 
A. McRaven 


[Written across the top of this letter and upside down is this—] 





I was sorry I did not send more money to get the salts I thought 
that would get a pound I send one dollar get me some more 
stamps 


Sunday Jany 29th 1865 

Amanda I have just Read a good Long letter from you It has 
Done me mutch good for I though it a long time since I heard 
from you I am well and am still on Detail working at a Cabbin 
for Col. Stowe I have worked hard last week but get [to] sleep 
at nights this has been a very cold week and I have never ben to 
say cold since I came here untill last Tuesday since then I have 
Suffered being mostly stuck on the top of a Cabbin or Building 
a Chimbly Julia was here the day before yesterday she Came here 
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to see Elbert he is in the quartermasters Employ, I took her round 
the Garrison she had Junius and siss with her it was so very 
Cold that she had not Satisfaction I was Down at the Depot yes- 
terday morning to see her start home I thought the children 
would have froze Julia wants to see you [she] says she cannot 
Even hear from you She is well and she saye that Martha is 
well and she cannot tell when any of them Can go to see you I 
want to go home to see you and my little Baby but I cannot tell 
when I can get of there is rumors that these yankees will be sent 
for Exchange shortly But I have been Deceived so often that I 
am slow to believe any thing that I hear I intend to try to get a 
leave of absence from Co! Stowe as soon as I get Done Building 
Cabbins I think he will try to get me off for a few Days it will 
be a week or more before I get Done what I have on hand and 
there may be some more to build that they have not told me of, 
you need not send my Cloths yet I Can Do a while longer with- 
out them and it will be an Excuse for me to go home to get them 
My new pants are getting very thin but there is no hole in them 
yet if it keeps on being Cold I will have to put the others on over 
them they will then keep me warm but it will be a fine time for 
the lice I have to make a killing match Every now and them as 
it is I got my shirts and Drawers washed as often as I can I 
have to pay 75cts a garment for washing I would like to see John 
Beard if he can leave home to come and see him but tell him not 
to come while the weather is so cold it would be a Bad trip now 
if he should Come any time when the weather gets better tell 
him to tramp some good Clean Straw in his waggan Bed we need 
something to make our Bed with Straw is scarce round here and 
it soon wers out and get lise in it and we have to throw it Out and 
Steal more’! My Mess has most of them got supplies from home 
pieces of pork and so on if you Should send any thing just send 
a piece of side or a shoulder raw But I can live on the rations I 
get Let Joseph come with John if it is not Bad weather I would 
like to see my Boy if I thought he would be safe and he would 
have many things to tell you when he would get Back, Amanda I 
want you to be Shure and Secure Both sides of that Leather at 
the tanyard no matter about the price if it should Cos 200 Dollars 
or more it will be needed I want it all it is Better than money, If 
the weather is Bad next Friday you had Better try and get John 
C Cloer [name not too legible] to go and get your pay for the 
corn this weather is too Bad for you and the Baby to be out I 
want you to take good care and not Expose yourself you are more 
to me than all that [I] possess on Earth and the Children need a 
Mothers care that no one is capable of Bestowing on them like 
you, I like for you to be Out and see when the weather is suitable 
but in Cold bad weather stay in the house till I come and find my 





™ Much official complaint was made of a scarcity of straw for use in the hospitals. No 
official excuse was given; in fact, the inspector felt that ‘ there is no excuse... .” He 
thought that “. . . straw could have been obtained in abundance at any time. . * Official 
Records, ser. 2, VIII, 248. This statement on the part of McRaven indicates that Mat. was a 
real scarcity of straw in the vicinity of Salisbury at this time. 
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wife Safe and in good helth tell Bella to be a good girle and she 
shant have Old Alf peaples teil Gilly and Jeff and Alsy howdy 
and if Mingo’? knowed I would say howdy to him 

D McRaven 
[Written across the top of this letter.] I Drawed about 90 Dollars 
pay I am spending it freely 


Friday Feb 3d 1865 
Amanda I received a few lines written by you on Last Sunday It 
Done me good to know that you were thinking of me and writing 
to me about the same time that I was engaged writing to you for 
I wrote you on Sunday Evening I am well I had a prety severe 
attack of that Cold for two or three Days but not bad enough 
to Stop me from work I finished Building Cabbins the Day before 
yesterday and went on guard yesterday I have just got off it is 
snown a little I hate to see it I have had Enough Cold weather 
to satisfy me But I stand the cold Better than any one that I 
see, I have the advantage of hard raising it has learned me to 
suffer without complaint Some of Our men are very Easy to give 
up there still are some of them runing away I hate to see it, and 
it makes Our Duties more hard and [prevents] us from getting 
furloughs I want to see you worse than any of [them] that run 
off but I could not [look] you in the face if I was to Desert and 
be Brought Back and guarded night and Day like a Criminal we 
have about thirty of our Regiment in the guard house and more 
to put in I have not [tried] for a Chance to go home yet as it 
would not be worth while yet I intend to try Before long Robt 
Hunter Come Back to Day he was sent to Charlotte on some 
Business and got home one Day he told me you were well he told 
me that President Davis told Wm Johnson Last week that our 
Regiment would be sent home in time to Rais a Crop this sum- 
mer I hope it is so for I want to get Close Beside you and sit and 
talk about one week I think a great Deal about you and the 
Children Bless my Sweet Babies this is a rough world they are 
just Entering into May Heaven Shiled them from the Stormy 
life that has been my Lot But I am grumbling without Cause you 
and [me] are Blessed with health and have Enough to live upon 
and I have good health here, I am being unthankful Moses Alex- 
ander keeps shaking the Bench nodding so that I can hardly 
write kiss all my Children and tell Eveline Beard [?] I would like 
to see her and her mother and all 
D McRaven 


Feb 5th 1865 
Amanda My Dear wife I got your letter yesterday I was glad I 
am allways glad to hear from you if it could be so I would wish to 
hear from you twice a Day I am well the cold is hurting me a 


7 Perhaps this is a dog, though no one can remember whether this is true or not. 
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little but I can Eat like a wolf and stand guard when my turn 
comes Amanda I do not think it would be prudent to let Jo come 
here at this time for we had one case of mumps here last week I 
do not wish any Disease to be taken in the family that we can 
avoid I hope we will no more of us take them I will let you know 
if we do Dixon Ewart wished to get supplies from home and says 
that Elem Henderson will come if you wish to send Jeff he can 
take Dixans waggan mine is not safe to make the trip you can 
send him if you like but I am not suffering, I do not think I can 
get home there is 12 men to go before I can go the men running 
away makes it hard on us Amanda I Bought you a newyears gift 
Last week I gave 40 dollars for a gold ring for you it is about the 
weight of the one you lost I got a Yankey Cap for Jo yesterday 
I wish he had it it is a cloth Cap and will do him in the winter I 
wish you had your Ring but I will not trust it in a letter you must 
not throw it away because I Bought it from a Yankey and you 
must not Scold me for Spending my money an onion goes here 
for a Dollar a tart with one good mouthful of peaches in it is 2 
Dollars apples 4 dollars p Doz tell Albert I Like home the best 
tell Jo when he gets his Cap he must not tare it kiss pretty Molly 
for me and tell her the old Yankys Climb over the fence when the 
gate is shut’*— Do not let Jeff come in Bad freezing weather it is 
so hard on the horses feet 
D McRaven 


Feb 7th 1865 
Tuesday night 
My Dear husband I have nothing particular to write to you only 
to tell we are all well and I sewed hard all day yesterday to get 
your pants done for you to put on last night when you come home 
but when I got your letter last night it killed all my joy the chil- 
dren were as badly disappointed as I were when I get a letter 
from you they all three get as close to me as they can I cant read 
your letter for them asking what pa said about me and what 
did pa say about me that is all I can hear untill I tell them some- 
thing we have plenty of snow and sleat to day and I have my 
troubles to keep the children out of it and from eating it I have 
been poutting all day about you not getting home Hunter has 
been home three times since you were I cant see whey they make 
the difference Wm Beard came home yesterday morning he is 
well he come to get boxes for his company he told me to tell you 
he would be in Salisbury next Tuesday night going back he said 
he might go Monday night but he thought he would not go untill 
Tuesday night Marcus Dellinger come home Sunday evening in 
18 dayes furlough it is reported over the river that Brotherton 


™ This mode of escape should not have succeeded very often and it is just possible that 
McRaven is referring to the escape of four prisoners by this means on the night of January 
24. This prisoner later wrote that “On the 24th of January I, with several others, after 
several attempts to get out of Salisbury Prison . . . made our escape by climbing over the 
a. — Dark Days of the Rebellion, 357. These prisoners reached their lines Feb- 
ruary A 65. 
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is dead I am very sorry to hear it if it is so for I think as much of 
him as are [any] Brotherinlaw I had I think Julia would have 
told you if it had been so I have not saw any one from over [the] 
river since Christmas only Isabella she is still staying with me 
she is weaving for Mrs Caldwell when the weather is fit Beal has 
been bad sick I heard him and Ellen Blythe was going to get 
married I dont know whether it is so or not Jo Beards wife got 
so smart she was obliged to get married McRaven you must burn 
that last letter I wrote to you I was a little rathy that day I 
dont push my self on any one I dont know when John is going 
to see you I dont think he will go soon he come up last night and 
got your gun to go after Turkey I have not payed doctor Willson 
yet I have never saw him since I got well I will make Jeff take 
me down there while the ground is to wet to plow and pay him 
fan has got so full of her self I am afraid to drive her untill she 
is worked awhile Jeff has plowed to dayes that was last Saturday 
and yesterday he said the ground was in nice fix for plowing I 
I have very good health since I got up if I take care of my self I 
cant stand much exspossure I never got well until I turned to 
drinking I never drank all my liquor I have [a] bottle ful saving 
for you but you must come home and get it I am going to make 
you a coarse woollen vest to morrow to keep you warm these cold 
bad dayes and nights our school is out next week I am sorry it is 
out so soon Joe is just getting in a good way to learn he likes his 
book better than he did before he went to school the children 
want to see you very bad Mollie tore sis letter you sent her she 
has cried a good many times about it since they are very proud 
of them McRaven you dont know how glad I would be if you were 
setting here by this good warm fire to night with me it is nine 
oclock they are all a sleep but Isabella and Jo he is setting here 
talking about you telling me things to write to you and Jeff is 
in the kitchen peging on old shoes he gets as much as he can do 
at nights him and Gilly and Alsy all send howdy to you and say 
they want to see you Jo and Isabella send howdy to you I would 
rather put my arm around your neck than any thing I can think 
of I am not going to set any more time for you to come home I 
dont like to be so bad disappointed you would love our little 
baby if you would see it it is so lively and bright Mollie sayes she 
will kiss all the sweet of it before you come home tell them you 
love best down there to kiss you for me wr'te soon I will send 
to the office to morrow evening to get a letter from you your 


wife 
A. McRaven 


Feb 9th 1865 
My Dear husband I sent Jeff to Mr Ewarts and Mr Elem 
Henderson this evening to see if he would go with Jeff to Salis- 
bury he said he would go Mrs Ewart said she would have come 
up to see me if the weather had not been so bad about sending 
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you and [him some]thing I am going [to send something] I will 
let [Joe] go he [is standing on the] top of his head about going 
Mrs. Ewart is going to let her little boyes go if you have the 
mumps dont let them sleep with any one that has them or eat 
after anyone that has them and I dont think they will take them 
but if there is any one have them in your shanty next week and 
I hear it I will not let him go if it is good weather they will go 
some time next week Mrs Ewart is not ready she has some clothes 
to make you must write to me and let me know if I must send 
your pants and vest with them I will not write any more untill 
they come back I will.send word by Wm Beard Tuesday night 
if we are all well Jeff got shoes put on fans fore feet and I will 
have some old shoes put on dock before he goes we are all well 
to night this is Thursday night tell Mr Ewart his folks were 
all well late this evening McRaven I dont know what I will do 
for you for that fine present when I get it I am very much oblige 
to you for it I do think the time [will never come] [torn away] to 
see you it is four mon[ths since you went to] Salisbury this 
b[ad weather makes me] uneasy about you you might catch your 
death out in so much bad weather we dont get any thing done 
only make fires and eat Sis has been hunting all evening for 
an union to send to you she has not get one yet I am going to 
send you some egges I will send you a dram if I can get it I have 
but one bottle full and I [am] going to save that until you come 
home I wrote to night to let you know I will send Jeff next week 
if the weather is fit I dont know whitch is the best pleased him 
or Jo about it you must write by Mondayes mail if you can this 
is not much of a letter it is late and I wrote in a hurry all [are] 
a sleep but Isabella and myself 
A. McRaven 


[Saturday] Feb 11th 1865 
Amanda I got a letter from you this morning I am always glad 
to hear from you. I think John Johnson will get a furlough to 
Day, I write this Expecting to send it By him as I want him to go 
over and see you and the Children when he gets home you Can 
make your own time about sending Jeff you may let Jo Come 
there is no Mumps here now I Cannot write mutch I am guard 
at the time and have to Be ready to go at a minutes warning 
Johnson can tell you how we are getting allong. I feeal very Sore 
to Day Cold I suppose but I am well you may send my pants & 
vest by Jeff and I will send the pants I have on Back they are 
wore out in the Seat, I will send your Ring and Jos Cap By 
Johnson You must not send any Brandy But keep it untill I get 
home I only take one Dram out of a Bottle full and give the rest 
to my mess mates I want to go and see you as soon as I can it 
will be 3 or four weeks Before I need try and then I am not 
sure of getting off I will not attempt to tell you any thing this 
time for the time is out for me to go to guard. tell Jeff if he 
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starts here to be sure and not push the horses two fast and to 
take care of Jo. Tell Sis I will write her another Letter before 
Long tell Mollie howdy and when Jo starts he must mind Jeff 
and not get hurt— Tell Bell howdy, I will be at the Depot Tuesday 
night to meet Williams yours D. McRaven 


Feb 13th 1865 

My Dear Husband I will send you a few lines by William to 
let you know that Mr Johnson come up this morning to see me 
you dont know how glad I was to see him he gave me the ring you 
sent and Jo his cap I am very proud of my present and so is Jo 
I have not been well since last Friday I had the headach very 
bad Friday all day and at night my head got better and I got 
nervous and my heart a fluttering at spells I have felt bad ever 
since I still have fluttering at the heart yet by spells it makes 
me feal very uneasy about myself when I was so bad off the other 
night I could not think about any thing but you and my children 
McRaven I send you a little snack by William to do you untill 
the waggan goes Mr Johnson wants the waggan to wait untill 
Saturday and for Elem not to go now so they can make two trips 
Elem and his boy and Mr Ewart two little boyes and Lee Brown 
sayes he is a going and Jo and Jeff if they all go they will have to 
put more horses to the waggan for I will not let our horses pull 
all them down there they will be there some time this week if the 
weather is fit and we all keep well I have not heard from Mrs 
Ewart what time she will be ready I got a letter from brother 
Jo Saturday he is well and he is still at Staunton Va he said he 
would come home this winter but he cant get to his companey to 
get a furlough he thinks [the] Yankees is going to whip us now 
he said the ladies gave them a big dinner the 7 of last month he 
said I ought to have been there to see him eating McRaven I put 
two apples in the box for you save my trash box and sent it back 
with Jeff you must come home and see our little baby moste 
every body sayes it is a right McRaven Jo and Sis and [Molly] 
are getting pretty rapped I dont whip them enough write soon 
as you can I am always glad to hear from you 

your wife A. McRaven 


Feb 15th 1865 
Dear Amanda I received a few lines from you last night I am 
allways glad to hear from you. I saw William I had but a few 
words with him. I was glad to see John I have not had mutch 
talk with him yet I was on guard last night and have not been 
off Long I am well I was a little Down since Johnson left But 
am all right again what you sent me was good you ought to have 
seen me Chawing Chicken Bones last night I came in at Eleven 
o clock Cold and hungry to rest untill 2 I sat by a warm fire and 
Eat Cakes and thought of you I hope I will get to see you before 
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long but I do not know when there is no Doubt but there will a 
general Exchange of prisoners Soon I hope I then will get to see 
you a while then I will not try to write mutch now John Can tell 
you all the news. You are right about so many Coming with the 
wagan I told Johnson I would like for him to Come with the 
waggan, Dixan Ewart is sick and in the hospital I do not think 
his little Boys ought to come I think Dixan will be sent home soon 
he is getting better I wish you to make sutch arrangements for 
Jeff to come as suits you but Do not let him come when the 
weather is Bad, no matter who wants to come with him, I am 
sorry to hear that you are not so well James Johnson sayes his 
wife has had something like palpitations of the Hart for a num- 
ber of years. when she feals it she just takes a little sup of 
Brandy by Directions of Dr. Rankin it relieves her there is a 
man in Our Company Jo Rass a fine man he has the same he all 
ways Carries a little Brandy about him I have saw him have his 
spells on guard he takes a small sup and it allways relieves him 
in a short time and he continues his walk on the scaffold you 
must not be uneasy about yourself good spirits my wife— I send 
some Buttons to Sis and Molly Divide them as well as you can 
[D. McRaven] 


Salisbury N.C. 

Feby 22nd 1865 
Mrs. Amanda McRaven, 

Dear Madam 
In accordance to promise to your Husband David A. 

McCraven I write you a few lines in very great haste, to inform 
you that Mr. McCraven left here to day with a wagen to assist in 
Carrying the prisoners, on the way to Greensboro, he at first 
was told he would not have to go but before they were quite 
ready they told him he must go, so he informed me that he had 
not time to write to you, So all the Prisoners, white and Black 
left here to day” all were able had to march on foot there was a 
string of Yankee prisoners & negroes about 2 1/2 or 3 miles 
long they were very cheerful and glad to leave and I think more 
of us are glad they are gone, Mr. McCraven told me to say to you 
that he was well and expected to return about next Wednesday, 
there were about Five hundred went with them Col. Hoke, Col. 
Stowe & Col. Copening I believe all went. So did Wm. Little 





™% On February 16, 1865, the commander of the Salisbury Prison received information that 
“A general exchange of prisoners has been agreed upon, and the entire exchange will be 
effected in as short a time as possible. The information can be given the prisoners.” Official 
Records, ser. 2, VIII, 238. This news reached the prisoners on the twenty-first and, according 
to one prisoner, then “. . . the commotion began. Such shouting and singing! No tongue nor 
pen can describe the joy and happiness this welcome message brought to the prisoners.” On 
February 22 “About half past 12 o’clock the men were formed into columns and marched out 
at the north gate protected on each side by a heavy guard of rebel soldiers.” Booth, Dark 
Days of the Rebellion, 285. The prisoners marched to Greensboro and arrived there February 
25th. (Official Records, 2, VIII, 449-50.) and entered their own lines at Wilmincton, North 

Carolina, March, 2, 1865, Booth, Dark Days of the Rebellion, 304-305 

There were 6.149 prisoners liberated from Salisbury Prison at thie ‘time. Official Records, 
ser 
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Alfred Childers and many more of our neighbors it may be better 
for them to be in that direction than to stay here untill the fight 
is over below Charlotte or Chester General Hoke’s Division are on 
their way to General Beauregard So we need not fear much here 
or even at Charlotte, Although it seems from appearances that 
times are very Squally I feel very much like if Old Sherman ever 
gets to Salisbury I would not worder at his destroying every 
thing in the place”™® because of wickedness for I do think it a very 
wicked place indeed I see so much of it daily both men & women 
are very Corrupt indeed I mean generally speaking there are 
some very nice people here but they are but few in number I feel 
like I am almost ruined at home not having any one to work for 
me but I trust there is a better time coming, My folks were all 
well a few days ago, I would be glad to hear from you all at any 
time, I remain your true friend untill death 
E[lbert] L. Sherrill 


Sunday Feb 26— 1865 

Amanda I Embrace the first Opertunity to Drop you 
a few lines. I Landed at Greensborough yesterday evening I am 
Detailed to stay with the Cols waggan I have ben traveling very 
hard since tuesday at 11 o clock and have just now got time to 
sit down and write to you I was hurried of from Salisbury and 
I ask Elbert Sherrill to write for me and let you know which I 
suppose he had Done I am well and harty, I have had but little to 
Eat since I Left Salisbury the Col sent on a head for rashans for 
us and the prisoners but there was a train Broke Down on the 
track and we Could get none I started with two raw potatoes and 
never had time to roast but one this morning I scorched the last 
One a little and Eat it as I went Back to town without waggan 
I have just Come Back and Masy Alexander had us a good 
Breackfast of warm Corn Bread and ham he Brought a ham that 
Jeff fetched to Salisbury and I fetched one lump of Butter that 
you sent me, we left Salisbury with about five thousand yanks 
there was a great many of them gave Out it has been raining all 
the time all the water courses was up and the waggans had to 
Leave they army and ground a great ways to head the streams 
we Expect to start Back to Salisbury in a Day or two the prison- 
ers are Being sen of on the Rail Road from here as fast as pos- 
sible I Do not know wheather I will get to go home when I get 





™ The expressed fear of Sherrill did not take place if we believe the account of the de- 
struction of the depot and prison on April 12, 1865, by General George Stoneman as related 
by two natives of Salisbury. One resident said: “Salisbury was not unduly incensed against 
General Stoneman. He obeyed his orders and destroyed the stores, but also gave guards to all 
who asked for them. He restrained looting, and little unnecessary havoc was made in the 
dwellings of town. Although he was a sick man while he stayed in Salisbury, he found means 
to prevent such burning and destruction as took place so wantonly in Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, and with impunity in many other less important places.” H. S. Chamberlain, This Was 
Home (Chapel Hill, 1988), 120. 

Another account said of Stoneman: “With all the pillaging, plundering and burning that 
the raiders had done, Salisbury, comparing her lot with that of Columbia and Fayetteville, 
may well afford to hold Stoneman’s name in grateful remembrance.” Grace Bea] Ramsey, 
Salisbury Post, September 28, 1982. 
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Back or not I will have to stay with the wagans untill we get 
Back the rest of the Regiment I supose will go Back on the train 
I want to see you very Badly Amanda Our Country is Being 
Over run by the Enemy and I fear Our Caus is lost but I want 
you to keep up hart and not Dispond and if any Yankies Should 
come past and take any thing from [you or us] Do not be Scared 
but let them take what they want, for if I am Spared to get back 
to you I am able to make Bread for you and the Children yet 
there is some talk that our Regiment will get home a while when 
we go back I hope it is so for we need rest, I want to hear from 
you Badly you Can write as soon as you get this and Direct to 
Salisbury as I Expect to be there in a few Days tell Jeff he 
Ought to haul out the Stable manure and put it in the Cotton 
Drills before the ground gets hard he had Better put Cotton 
where it was Last year tell him if he has any rough manure he 
can haul it on the corn ground and before he Breaks it up tell 
him to try and put his corn in a good fix tell all the Children 
howdy for me and kiss my Dear little Baby, Oh but I want to see 
it and you and all, tell Gilly and Alsy and Wash and Jeff howdy 
Remember me to Johns folks and feed Mingo well 
Your husband D McRaven 


Salisbury March 3rd 1865 

Amanda I am once more in Salisbury I got to William Lytles 
yesterday Evening about two hours by sun and found they had 
all gone Saturday morning but myself and Masy Alexander We 
pushed on to Charlotte Last night and got our Transportation 
ready then went Out beyond town and made us a little fire and 
stayed untill this morning and took the 7 o clock train Our Com- 
pany was glad to see us that is all that we had seen the Most of 
the men are out on Picket there is a rumor that there is some 
yankies Up Beyond Salem I Cannot hear which way they are 
going there is a good many soldiers here Some Say ten thousand 
I have not Looked about me any and Cannot tell, I do not know 
what kind of Duty we will be put at some of Our men have gon to 
Greensborough with prisoners the rest are all about two miles at 
a Bridge Doing Picket Duty, I am well and am Baking a Big 
Cake of Corn Bread while I am writing I am Baking it pretty 
well, the home guard are all here I spoke to Wm Bell and Jo 
Wilson Joh Jettan is here, there was one por fellow Jumped of 
the Cars this morning at I think Greensborough the Cars Crush- 
ed his foot into a jelly. tell Jeff to plant Corn as fast as he can 
and be Carefull and plant it right so that it will Come up, kiss 
my Baby, D McRaven 


March 4th 1865 
Amanda I have a Chance of Sending you a few lines by William 
Beard he has come after Dixon Ewart, I have got Back safe we 
had s Disagreeable trip it rained all the time we were Out we 
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were gone ten Dayes I was wet most of the time but I am well 
and harty I have an old quick tooth that hurts me Badly at times 
but not long at a time Except that I am as well as ever I was. I 
was in hopes that I would get home as soon as we got back I see 
no sign of it yet this place looks lonely since the yankies have 
gone there is a report that we will be turned over to act as home 
guard now we have nothing to do here ana I Do not Expect to 
stay here long I Do wish that I could go and Se you and the 
Children for a while I want to hear from you since I came back 
and would have been uneasy but I was told that there was no 
mail come from Charlotte for some Days, William Beard told 
me that you were all well a Day or too back he had seen Jeff 
Beard told me that he was at Elem Hendersons to Buy a Sheep I 
[have] nothing to write of news kind I was in the garrison 
among the old Yankey tents a while ago and found it a stinking 
place and old shoes and rags Enough to Breed a pestilence, I 
still hope to get to see you before Long, Amanda keep good hart 
and nurs my Baby and be cheerful tell Jo howdy he is a good Boy 
tell sis and Molly I will come and see them as soon as I can kis 
the Children all for me and tell the negroes howdy 
your husband D. McRaven 


March 5th 1865 
Sunday evening 

My Dear husband I received a letter from you friday night 
that was wrote last Sunday I was so glad to hear from you the 
letter Elbert wrote was a week on the way before I got it I never 
put over a more uneasy a time in my life than I have done for the 
last two weeks I could not find out where you were gone and I 
was looking for the Yankees along to take every thing we had 
and burn our home up I have not been well for five or six weeks 
I have had a spell with my head every week for that time the 
rest of the family is all well to day our little baby is as pretty 
as it can be and knows its name when ever any call it the rest 
of the children look well and are getting pretty sapped I have 
nothing new to write to you only what you hear every day war 
news I suppose you heard Daniel McAuley is dead you Scarsly 
see any one about here in any trouble about the Yankees coming 
a long and destroying every thing when I see the right sort of 
folks I see them in trouble Old Mr Farr call to see me yesterday 
he ask very particular for you he thinks the worst is over about 
here but I dont think so McRaven I was sorry about you going 
away and not haveing any money I had wrote a letter and put some 
money in it and was starting Liz to the office when Elem came 
and told me you said for me not to write untill I heard from you 
if you get this letter write soon and I will send you some I cant 
spend my money at home for any thing I bought a sheep and 
lamb from Elem Henderson I gave him two bushels of corn and 
twenty dollars in money for it he ask me three bushels of corn 
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Isabella is staying with me yet your sister Eveline was up here 
last night all night Camilla sent her respects to you and thanks 
you for remembering them and tell you they are all well she is 
very uneasy about William she has not heard from him since he 
left McRaven I do want to see you so bad I have looked for you 
so often and been disappointed I have moste got out of heart I 
think you must let them impose up on you do your part and the 
rest to you must let me know if you want [or] need some socks 
soon or what sort of clothing you will want first so I can have 
it ready I have not had any heart to work for last two or three 
weeks we have planted our Irish potatoes eight or ten dayes ago 
it is so wet Jeff cant get any plowing done he has been cuting 
fire wood when its not raining and Alsy is spinning McRaven 
my head has commenced acheing so I cant write you much of a 
letter this evening I fear I will have a bad time of it to night 
vomiting and when I commence vomiting my heart commences 
jumping it makes me feal very bad Gilly and Alsy and Jeff Wash 
all send howdy to you write soon and come home soon as you can 
for I would rather see you than any thing in this wourld I hope I 
will be well the next letter I write to you if I known you would 
get this letter I would put some money in it for you your wife 
A. McRaven 


March 15th 1865 
Amanda I Landed Safe in Charlotte yesterday about 12 o clock 
I expect we will stay here a while as there was some of our men 
put on guard last night it has rained a good deal as usuall when 
we Start out I have nothing to write only I thought you would 
wish to hear from me soon I Expect to go on Duty in a few 
minutes and Can only add that I made a little to free with 
Squirrel and turkey yesterday and in Consequince I have the 
Dirahea Slightly— Kiss my Children and let me hear from you 
soon Direct to Charlotte in place of Salisbury 
Your husband D McRaven 


Salisbury March 25th 1865 
[Only part of this letter is legible] 

Amanda I have waited untill this time Expecting to know when 
we will be sent but I did not find out we are not to go to States- 
ville we [are] here [for a while] Doing a little light Duty guard- 
ing Stragglers prisoners and waiting for our Regiment to collect 
there—are Se[veral of our] Company [here yet] I am well and 
harty I [hope] to Leav af[ter a while] L [ooks like you] are 
Appearing to be Down Spirited— [keep] good spirit Amanda 
Dispendency will do you [much] harm and can [accomplish 
nothing but add] to the Evill that is [upon us,] Listen to the 
Children in their fun and play their cares are Momentary and 
soon over do like them as Mutch as possible and hope for a better 
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time to come, I got a good wetting yesterday I had a wood wag- 
gan in charge and had haul across a large Creek one old mule fell 
down and began to Drown my self and Hugh Blakely got of the 
waggan in the Creek and held his head out of the watter untill 
the negro Driver got round we then [line illegible] him to the 
Bank he could not then get up but lay half and hour then got up 
and ran of from us mule like, Blakely and myself are Both well 
this morning Once more be Cheerful my wife 
D McRaven 


April 6th 1865 
Thursday evening 
My Dear husband I was so sorry when I read your letter last 
night and found you were back in Salisbury again I am afraid 
I will not see you soon I wish you had taken a better pare of 
pants with you I fear you will need them before you can get them 
we are all tolerable well the babe has not been well for two dayes 
she appears to be better to day I think it was cold she had high 
fever Tuesday night and last night I was up to see old Miss Ester 
Monday evening she said she did not know that she was any 
better she could set up in the bed Jeff told me to tell you he was 
done planting at home all but the cotton Isabella and myself and 
Gilly have been in the field all week I gave out Tuesday evening 
and was sick we planted our molasses cane yesterday after din- 
ner Isabella and Gilly dropped all the corn and I lost the house 
key in the field yesterday morning I thought I was fixed then 
but I found it after takeing a good rake Jeff commenced plow- 
ing the other side of Johns this morning Robert Beard found 
our black cows calf this morning it was living it is moste starved 
I sent Gilly and Jo and hugh after it they carried it home the 
cow owned it I poured some milk in it I think it can suck to night 
Isabella is gone to Brevard Davidson she went of walking this 
morning she will be back to morrow evening John Johnson two 
girls were down at John Beards yesterday all day they called 
here a while in the evening as they were going home they are well 
his son got potatoes here monday I heard yesterday the Yankees 
had Richmond and Petersburg both I dont know whether it is so 
or not I am uneasy to hear the right way John folks got a letter 
from William yesterday he was well and standing in line of 
battle when he wrote the 30 of March Gilly told me to tell you 
howdy and she droped peas yesterday sis send howdy to you 
write soon I cant hear to often your wife 
N.A. McRaven 


Sunday Aprile 9th 1865 
Amanda I Read your leter yesterday I am glad to hear that 
you are getting along so well I hope that our pretty little Baby 
will not be mutch sick I am in good health and am not here 
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pushed the weather is good and if it was not for being away from 
my wife and Children I could do the Yankies have possession of 
Richmond & Petersburg Our men Evacuated the place I Believe 
But the yankies faught them as they come away, There is a 
report that there has been a fight Between Lee and Grant Last 
week & that Lee Drove them Back, we hear all kinds of rumors 
here but Cannot Vouch for the tenth of any thing I have not 
any thing particular to write I saw Sherrill since I come Back he 
Says that Jo Nantz was here at Salisbury while I was at home he 
is well and Looks well he come here with a small train of wag- 
gans and Did not Stay long Sherrill gave Jo 50 dollars in mony, 
Jo wanted to get past home very Bad But Could not I Only saw 
Sherrill a few minutes as I was on my way out to Picket and 
intended to see Sherrill again But I have not met him since Tell 
Jo he is a good Boy and that he must help Mother all that he can 
tell sis she is my Pet and mus not [hurt] the Baby when she 
kissess it tell Molly howdy and kiss her for me tell all the negroes 
howdy and I like to hear they are getting on so well”. ... 
D McRaven 


™ This was the day on which General Lee surrendered to General Grant at Appomattox 
Courthouse in Virginia. The only time that the troops under Colonel Hoke may have faced 
the enemy “. . . was when Stoneman made his raid to Salisbury to release the prisoners at 
that point.” Clark, North Carolina Regiments, IV, 67. This raid was made April 12, 1865, 
and, in the words of General Stoneman, when the Confederate lines had been taken, which 
included 14 pieces of artillery and 1,364 prisoners captured, “. . . the remainder of the force 
was chased through and several miles beyond town, but scattered and escaped into woods.” 
Official Records, ser. 1, XLIX, part 1, 324. Perhaps McRaven was among those who escaped 
or he could have been among the few men of the regiment who were paroled when General 
Johnston surrendered on April 26, 1865, to General Sherman near the present city of Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 

General Stoneman stated that “We remained at Salisbury two days, during which time we 
destroyed fifteen miles of railroad track and the bridges toward Charlotte . . . Four large 
cotton factories and 7,000 bales of cotton, four large magazines containing 10,000 stand of 
small arms and accouterments, 1,000,000 rounds small arm ammunition, 10,000 rounds fixed 
artillery ammunition, and 70,000 pounds of powder, 35,000 bushels of corn, 50,000 bushels of 
wheat, 160,000 pounds of bacon, 100,000 suits gray uniform clothing, 250,000 army blankets, 
20,000 pounds harness leather, 10,000 pounds of saltpeter, also a very large amount of sugar, 
salt, rice, and other stores and medical supplies valued by the rebel medical director at 
$100,000 in gold; in addition to the arsenal at Salisbury, the military prison was being fitted 
up and was filled with machinery sent from Raleigh and Richmond, all of which was 
destroyed.” Official Records, ser. 1, XLIX, part 1, 324. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A Plea for Federal Union, North Carolina, 1788. Introduction by Hugh T. 
Lefler. (Charlottesville: Tracy W. McGregor Library, University of Vir- 
ginia. 1948. Pp. 79.) 


The extreme individualism which was the chief feature of 
North Carolina during and following the Revolution was best ex- 
emplified by the intense feeling and interest caused by the contest 
over ratification of the federal Constitution. A Plea for Federal 
Union, North Carolina, 1788, is a reprint of two partisan federal- 
ist pamphlets which were written in August, 1788. Professor 
Hugh T. Lefler traces the various stages of the contest for rati- 
fication in his introduction. 

The first pamphlet is a well written essay entitled To the 
People of the State of North Carolina and signed by “A Citizen 
of North Carolina.” The author recalls the defects of the old 
Articles of Confederation, protests the action of the Hillsboro 
convention in rejecting the Constitution, reminds the citizens of 
his state that they are “now not only independent of all other na- 
tions of the world, but entirely independent of the other states,” 
points to the dangers of disunion, and enumerates the advan- 
tages of the amendment process of the new form of government. 
The style and the nature of the argument point to James Iredell, 
ablest and most active of the federalists, as the author. 

The second reprint, actually a collection of seven essays, is a 
scathing attack on anti-federalism entitled To the People of the 
District of Edenton and signed “A Citizen and A Soldier.” The 
author, who describes himself as a “man of obscurity” and of “in- 
elegant language,” remains unknown. This pamphlet is little 
more than a direct and personal attack on anti-federalists in gen- 
eral and Thomas Person, James Tate, and Willie Jones in partic- 
ular. The author devotes the most space to Jones, whom he de- 
scribes as “base, infamous, and unprincipled”—“the second 
Judas.” 

This booklet is one of a series of publications designed to make 
better known to students of history the source materials found in 
the Tracy W. McGregor Library and has a great value as such. 


[99] 
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Students and instructors of history should welcome and encourage 
such publications. 


William C. Pool. 
Southwest Texas State College, 
San Marcos, Texas 


History of Missionary Methodism, 1913-1948. By Rev. Dan S. Hardin, 
Pastor, Forest City Missionary Methodist Church. (Forest City, N. C.; 
The Forest City Courier, 1948. Pp. 40. Illustrated.) 

This book, though of only forty pages, is probably the most 
complete church history of any church or denomination ever 
written. This is partly due to the fact that the Missionary Metho- 
dist Church was not organized until July 28, 1913. On that day it 
was formed from members of the Wesleyan Methodist Church at 
Forest City, N. C., who had left that church because they no 
longer accepted the doctrines and regulations of the church that 
forbade its members to use tobacco, wear jewelry, or join secret 
societies, prescribed that they should tithe, and ordained women 
as preachers. 

Here the history written by Rev. Dan S. Hardin begins. Even 
though that history covers only the years since 1913, the author 
found much difficulty in finding material for its history, especial- 
ly for the first ten years, but gained much from the Forest City 
Courier whose editor, Mr. Clarence W. Griffin, put the files of his 
paper at his disposal, as did the editor of The Rutherford County 
News, Mr. R. E. Price. Using these and other helps Mr. Hardin has 
written a full and interesting history of the church, following 
its remarkable expansion through many villages and towns and 
telling of its ministers, churches, and quarterly and annual con- 
ferences with much clearness. The reader sees a new denomination 
rise before his eyes, people the cities and towns between Charlotte 
and Forest City, and build a score of churches in them. The author 
has no formal statement of their creed, except that in most re- 
spects they are like the Wesleyan Methodists. They gain new 
members, not by accessions from other churches, but by revivals. 
Going to a new town they make twenty to thirty converts, baptize 
them in a swimming pool or creek, organize them into a church, 
put them to work building a meeting house with a number of 
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Sunday school rooms, and ordain for them a minister. They are 
enthusiasts. Their first frame building at Forest City “proved 
insufficient for the shouting, demonstrating audiences, for during 
one of the services the floor of the building collapsed, which 
necessitated a removal to other quarters.” 

But they are a sober people withal. The text and the many 
illustrations in this book show the kind of people they are: good, 
honest North Carolina stock, independent, self-respecting, well 
dressed, and neat; one illustration shows a mixed quartet stand- 
ing around a grand piano. And they are young with strong, happy 
faces—not the sour-faced, decrepit saints so often pictured in 
church histories. In short, they are those vigorous native North 
Carolinians, with North Carolina names, who have made the 
region they inhabit a great industrial center. Their churches help 
them to live moral lives and are old-fashioned enough to have a 
regulation against divorce. Writing the preface, Mr. Clarence W. 
Griffin, a member of the Executive Board of the North Carolina 
Department of Archives and History says: “Hundreds of mem- 
bers of this sect have made religion a real, vitalizing factor in 
their daily lives and in their communities.” 


George W. Paschal. 
Wake Forest, N. C. 


Rountree Chronicles, 1827-1840. Documentary Primer of a Tar Heel Faith. 
By Charles Crossfield Ware. (Wilson, N. C.: The North Carolina Chris- 
tian Missionary Convention, 1947. Pp. 64. Illustrations. Plates.) 

This little book is by the author of A History of Disciples of 
Christ in North Carolina, and of Barton Warren Stone, Pathfinder 
of Christian Union, and has the qualities of those publications— 
the same clear, unpretentious style, accuracy of statement, and 
good classification of matter, all topically arranged in chapters 
and divsions. The main purpose of the author is to tell the story 
of Rountree Church situated four miles west of the present town 
of Ayden, and to establish the fact that it is “definitely the 
mother church of North Carolina Disciples of Christ.” With this 
design he prints (pages 18-44) the records of the church for the 
years 1827-1840, which came into his hands on February 2, 1947. 
These show Rountree was founded as a Baptist church in 1827, 
was for some years a member of the Neuse Baptist Association, 
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by degrees was transformed into a church of “Reformers,” (Disci- 
ples), in 1832, and has continued as such to this day, that is, this 
church was “the first in North Carolina to start and maintain 
without break the primal evolutionary trend to the Disciples.” 
To make valid this point, the author prints some “other key docu- 
ments.” He also has a “Foreword,” a “Chronology of the Rountree 
Church,” a list of its pastors, and a chapter of seven pages, in 
which are given genealogical data for the Founder’s Four Gener- 
ations, the founder being Jesse Rountree (1765-1831). 


George W. Paschal. 
Wake Forest, N. C. 


The American Iliad. The Epic Story of the Civil War as Narrated by Eye- 
witnesses and Contemporaries. By Otto Eisenschiml and Ralph Newman. 
(Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 1947. Pp. 720. $5.00.) 

For four years during the American Civil War the sword was 
in constant and feverish activity, piling up battle after battle for 
history to record. For those four years and for many times four 
years thereafter the pen rivaled the sword in activity, equally as 
constant and perhaps more feverish, piling up account after 
account of battles for historians to evaluate. That generals used 
their pens to explain the failures of their swords is well known. 
Not as well known is the fact that other participants and contem- 
poraries confided to their personal records their experiences in or 
their observations upon the great conflict. From this mass of 
accounts written by observers and participants the authors of 
The American Iliad have selected what they consider to be inter- 
esting and significant passages and have woven them together 
into narrative form by means of a running commentary. They 
have chosen not only from the better known productions of im- 
portant figures but also from those of the obscure and the un- 
known. The selections are excellently made and even the special 
student of the war will find material of significance with which 
he is not apt to be familiar and which will add to his understand- 
ing of the conflict. Every phase of the war is included, and from 
both sides. Strategy and tactics are not avoided, for many of the 
accounts bring out the reasons why armies moved where they did 
and why they attacked or defended on a particular battlefield. 
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Human interest and local color, which add validity to any re- 
search, abound. The importance of material forces in war are 
amply illustrated, but the equal importance of the spiritual and 
moral forces at the front and at home are in no wise neglected. 
Contemporaries have written this book and the authors have 
merely done a good job of selecting and putting together. 

But this is a good book which should have been a better one. 
In the foreword the authors explain that “now and then... we 
have found it desirable to make slight changes” in the selections 
quoted. “A general may have been a fine strategist but a clumsy 
writer, a correspondent a good reporter but one who cluttered his 
sentences with commas and semicolons.” Moreover, they admit 
that they have condensed some of the material while other por- 
tions are quoted verbatim. Extra sentences have been added in 
order to supply continuity and avoid lengthy explanations. When 
original wordings have seemed obscure they have clarified them. 
They have tried to make grammar, punctuation, and spelling con- 
form to a pattern throughout, but they acknowledge that some- 
times this has not been done. The confusing and provoking thing 
about these practices is that the authors have devised no way by 
which the reader is made aware when there has been a change in 
the material. There are no footnotes to indicate alerations, no 
quotation marks, no brackets, no changes in type, no device to 
show whether or not the source is quoted verbatim or whether it 
has been changed. At times it is extremely difficult, and at other 
times virtually impossible, to tell when the authors are speaking 
in their running commentary and when the contemporaries are 
speaking for themselves. For the critical student these unfortun- 
ate obscurations minimize, if they do not entirely destroy, the 
usefulness that the book would ctherwise have for him. 

Nevertheless the authors deserve praise for their laborious 
work of wading through the tremendous quantities of materials 
on the Civil War and selecting accounts that, compiled in one 
volume, furnish easy access to sources of history which were 
formerly difficult to secure. The arrangement of the records, the 
simplicity of their presentation, the impartiality of their choices, 
the unusually clear maps and the adequate, though not exhaus- 
tive, bibliography all enhance the value of this introduction to 
secondary materials for the war years. The authors have done a 
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useful job which required great patience, industry, and judgment, 
and to their labors we are indebted for an unusual presentation 
of history. 

Frontis W. Johnston. 


Davidson College, 
Davidson, N. C. 


From Slavery to Freedom: A History of American Negroes. By John Hope 
Franklin. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 1947. Pp. xv, 622. Illustra- 
ted. Trade edition, $5.00; textbook edition, $3.75.) 

North Carolina can lay claim to this history of the American 
Negro. Its author was for years a teacher at St. Augustine’s Col- 
lege in Raleigh and at North Carolina College in Durham. He serv- 
ed his apprenticeship in history by writing The Free Negro in 
North Carolina, which was published at Chapel Hill in 1943. The 
book under review was largely written before Dr. Franklin left 
North Carolina to become a professor at Howard University in 
Washington. 

From Slavery to Freedom is obviously written by a Negro for 
the use of Negroes. It does not conform to the cold standards of 
objectivity successfully set forth in Gunnar Myrdal’s An Ameri- 
can Dilemma. Dr. Franklin does not include in his narrative some 
of the harsher realities of the Negro’s past which the objective 
white historian might include. This is pointedly illustrated by the 
criticism of the military historian, Bell I. Wiley, of what the 
Negro scholar says about the black man’s conduct in the Second 
World War. Dr. Franklin’s interpretation is as the self-respect- 
ing Negro would have it. He gives the narrative a restrained bias 
satisfying to the intelligent Negro in much the same way that 
the intelligent white patriot is satisfied by a scholarly but sym- 
pathetic textbook history of the United States. I dare say that 
the Franklin book will not be popular enough to serve the varied 
uses of the Negro demogogues, but it will attract the more intelli- 
gent blacks as well as those among the whites who want an honest 
evaluation of the facts about the Negro. It avoids the lyrical ex- 
travagances of W.E.B. DuBois’s books and the boastful vindictive- 
ness of Carter G. Woodson’s histories. This explains perhaps the 
ill-considered attack upon it in a recent issue of The Journal of 
Negro History. This leads to the prediction that the book will long 
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command attention as the standard one-volume work on Negro 
history. 

The greatest virtue of the book is its completeness, its cover- 
ing of the whole field of Negro endeavor from ancient origins to 
the time of Harry Truman, with almost nothing on the subject 
left out of the index about which one may be curious. Perhaps, 
as the reviewer in The Journal of Negro History suggests, the 
chapters on Africa and Latin America might have been omitted 
because of their supposed irrelevancy to American problems. But 
the student of the American race question feels the need of 
evaluations based on comparisons. What Dr. Franklin says about 
Africa and Latin America makes the best possible source for a 
comparative treatment of the American black. 

Dr. Franklin is weakest when he does what the historians 
of American racial minorities usually do: overemphasize the 
parts of their respective groups in the great events of American 
history. Dr. Franklin has much to say about the part of black 
heroes in the great American explorations and wars. His cata- 
logue of names is interesting but not of great significance. Un- 
fortunately color prejudices have denied the Negro an important 
part in the direction of historic events. Dr. Franklin is best when 
he describes those racial developments in which the Negro has 
been allowed full expression. His chapters on the slaves, the free 
persons of color, black Reconstruction, the great migration to the 
North, and the social and cultural strivings of the New Negro are 
both intimate and objective. They tell what the Negro has done on 
his own level of existence rather than the disagreeable story of 
his attempt to help the white man perform tasks in which the 
Negro’s aid has generally not been appreciated. 

Francis B. Simkins. 


State Teachers College, 
Farmville, Virginia. 


Colonists in Bondage: White Servitude and Convict Labor in America, 1607- 
1776. By Abbot Emerson Smith. (Chapel Hill, N. C.: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1947. Pp. viii, 435. $5.00.) 

This attractive volume gives renewed attention to a fact too 
often neglected: the important part played by bond servitude in 
the settlement and development of America. Excluding the Puri- 
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tan migration of the 1630’s, writes Dr. Smith, “not less than one- 
half, nor more than two-thirds, of all white immigrants to the 
colonies were indentured servants or redemptioners or convicts.” 
By their labor, the wilderness was subdued, the soil was culti- 
vated, and often too tasks were performed which required skilled 
hands. They were the ancestors of more present-day Americans 
than any other group of the white colonial population. 

But, though the importance of the subject is obvious, this is 
the first reasonably complete account, earlier ones having for 
the most part confined their attention to a single colony or to a 
single type of servant. This book is distinguished too for its use 
of a wide variety of source material both from English and 
American repositories. 

The transportation of servants to the colonies was chiefly a 
private enterprise of the most ruthless sort. The profits were 
large due to the great need for labor, and the transportation costs 
were relatively low. Though there were occasional efforts to ob- 
tain governmental interference to combat the greed which char- 
acterized the entrepreneurs, they were seldom successful and the 
few cases in which the government itself acted as an agent show 
the reluctance with which it intervened. 

The indentured servants were characteristic of the seventeenth 
century, the redemptioners of the eighteenth. The latter were 
generally of higher character; they came in family groups and 
usually had some means though not sufficient to pay the entire 
cost of their passage. They were chiefly German or Swiss, al- 
though many Irish and English were transported under redemp- 
tionist agreements. Convicts came in considerable numbers in 
both centuries, particularly to Maryland and Virginia. During 
some periods, half the bond servants transported were convicts. 

The value of these servants, whatever the handicaps of this 
method of colonizing, was certainly great. It is harder to evaluate 
their social effect. Most writers, relying almost exclusively upon 
court records, have tended to characterize them almost entirely 
as rogues and scoundrels. Dr. Smith seems to agree with them, 
even though with commendable restraint he has refused to let 
those who appear in the official records as trouble makers domi- 
nate his account. Contemporary witnesses are almost unanimous 
that the system tended to make the colonies sinks of European re- 
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fuse. Fortunately, Dr. Smith says, pioneer conditions speedily 
winnowed “the vast influx of riffraff which descended upon the 
settlements; the residue, such as it was, became the American 
people.” 

The valuable appendix in which the author attempts to give a 
statistical estimate of the number and distribution of indentured 
servants illustrates the difficulties of his task in general. Figures 
from the port of London seem to be fairly complete for some 
years, but for the most part they are decidedly scanty and can 
hardly be regarded as more than estimates. After examining these 
figures, one is not surprised that the author is reluctant to carry 
his generalizations far. 

All in all, in its significance, its readability, and in its typog- 
raphy, this volume sets a high standard for later publications of 
the Institute at Williamsburg. 7” 


Robert E. Moody. 


Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 


General Gage in America. By John Richard Alden. (Baton Rouge: The 
Louisiana State University Press, 1948. Pp. xi, 313. Illustrations. $4.00.) 
In spite of the fact that he has scorned the “fetish of documen- 

tation” and has prepared no formal bibliography, Professor Alden 

has produced a worthwhile study of General Thomas Gage, com- 
mander in chief of the British Army in North America and 
governor of Massachusetts. Gage, generally heretofore pictured 
in an unfavorable light, is presented anew as an honorable and 
competent soldier and civil servant. Basing his biography, for the 
most part, on the General Thomas Gage manuscripts in the Wil- 
liam L. Clements Library of the University of Michigan, Mr. 

Alden reveals that Gage was relieved of his American command 

in 1775, not because of incompetence, but rather because of Anglo- 

Scottish quarreling and because of his insistence before and after 

the shooting began that America could not be conquered without 

a British effort involving thousands of men and several years. 
General Gage in America is a “life and times” biography with 

the accent so often placed on the “times” that one must continual- 

ly remind himself that this is a biography of Gage and not a 
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history of the coming of the Revolution. In a brief bibliographical 
note the author credits “much material” to “authoritative writ- 
ings by Claude H. Van Tyne, Herbert Osgood, Charles M. 
Andrews, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Allen French, and many other 
distinguished scholars too numerous to name,” yet through the 
text these authorities are not cited for facts or interpretations, 
though often easily recognized. Muchi as a frugal Revolutionary 
housewife might have reknit a worn sock, adding a few new 
strands of wool to strengthen weak threads, so has Mr. Alden re- 
told an old story with new facts. 

The author’s style, though occasionally trite (as, for example, 
the use of “pretty”—‘“taxes were pretty high,” and “British 
leaders were pretty well agreed,” on page 106 and again on pages 
126, 128, and 130) is generally quite varied. His choice of words 
is commendable. As a whole the chapters are uneven in their ap- 
peal. The chapter entitled “The Boston Massacre and After” 
stands out as particularly well written. 

Physically the book is well made and adequately illustrated but 
the index, while extensive, cannot be relied upon to give absolutely 
every reference to a subject contained in the book. 


William S. Powell. 
State Department of Archives and History, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


The Unhurried Years; Memories of the Old Natchez Region. By Pierce 
Butler. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1948. Pp. xvi, 
198. Illustrations. $3.00.) 

To his many other varied writings, dean emeritus Butler of 
Newcomb College has added a rather intriguing account of the 
plantation with which his family has been continuously associated 
since shortly before the American Revolution. The place, known as 
Laurel Hill, is located near Natchez, Mississippi. 

The account is neither a memoir, an autobiography, nor a 
specialized historical study; perhaps its subject matter should be 
described as all three of these forms of writing pressed somewhat 
indiscriminately between two covers. Portions of the book are 
based on a study of family papers; other sections are reminis- 
cences. It possesses little continuity and no connecting theme ex- 
cept, as intended, the influence of Laurel Hill upon its occupants. 
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Family members enter, leave, and return in amazing and some- 
times confusing and baffling procession, some briefly, others ex- 
tensively. Dean Butler’s personal approach to his subject begins 
with the period since the Civil War. Miscellany and digressions 
mark the story throughout. Still, the book is an entrancing one, 
and the reader who is interested in the subject of everyday plan- 
tation life in the Deep South, old and new, will profit from this 
“non-scientific” volume. 

As might be expected, to the author the project of preparing 
an account of his home and family has been a labor of love, and 
that is as it should be. His style is excellent, since he is an English 
schoiar who has written extensively on Shakespeare and in the 
fields of medieval history, Southern literature, and the Civil War. 
Here, however, he has not prepared a study with footnotes, bibli- 
ography, index, and the usual fixings of the special historical 
work. Several charming and interesting illustrations are includ- 
ed. His book is, in part, of the popular type and is another ex- 
pression of the nostalgia so well traced by Francis Pendleton 
Gaines in The Southern Plantation, A Study in the Development 
and Accuracy of a Tradition (New York, 1924). If this signifi- 
cant fact is remembered, one may relax with Dean Pierce’s book 
in anticipation of enjoyment and some instruction. 


Weymouth T. Jordan. 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala. 


The Memoirs of Lieut. Henry Timberlake. London, 1765. Reprint by 
Samuel Cole Williams. (Marietta, Georgia: Continental Book Company— 
The Watauga Press. 1948. Pp. 175. $5.00.) 

First-hand information about the Cherokee Indians is found 
in the “Memoirs” of Lieutenant Henry. Timberlake, a Virginia 
officer who served in the French and Indian War. He volunteered 
to visit the Cherokee and from his observations he furnished 
ample description of the Indians and their villages along the Little 
Tennessee River. In order to promote friendly relations between 
the Indians and the Englishmen, he accompanied a delegation of 
Cherokee to England, one of whom was the prominent chief 
Ostenaco. Experiences of the delegation are described in detail. 
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Later another party of Indians was escorted to England by Tim- 
berlake. 

A close observer and able narrator, Timberlake ranks high 
among authorities on Cherokee history and ethnology. He died in 
England in 1765, probably before his book was off the press. 

The small volume of “Memoirs” was not reprinted until Judge 
Samuel Cole Williams, formerly Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Tennessee, prepared an edition. In this valuable reprint Judge 
Williams has preserved the original and has added thorough anno- 
tation. There are three plates: a portrait of Ostenaco drawn by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Timberlake’s excellent map of the Little 
Tennessee settlements, and “A Curious secret Journal taken by 
the Indinas out of the Pocket of a French Officer they had kill’d.” 


Douglas L. Rights. 
Wachovia Historical Society, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


An Anthropological Bibliography of the Eastern Seaboard. Research publi- 
cation No. 1, Eastern States Archeological Federation. Edited by Irving 
Rouse and John M. Goggin. (New Haven, Conn.: Published by the 
Federation at the Yale Peabody Museum. 1948. Pp. 174.) 

The objectives of the Eastern States Archeological Federation, 
as stated in its constitution, are “to promote scientific investiga- 
tion of archeological remains in the eastern United States and to 
establish a plan for inter-state cooperation in the field of arche- 
ological research.” 

In 1937 the president of the society for the year, Dr. Cornelius 
Osgood of Yale University, planned a bibliography project for the 
federation and served as first director. After 1938 the bibliog- 
raphy has been developed by Dr. Irving Rouse of Yale, assisted 
in final preparation by John M. Goggin. 

The introduction states that this is a gross bibliography. It 
includes therefore items that may have little significance, but 
the wide range includes publications of weight and lesser material 
that might prove its worth in the long run. 

The states of the federation include all the area draining into 
the Atlantic. Material is listed according to the divisions: General, 
Eastern Canada, New England, Middle Atlantic States, Southeast. 
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The three departments represented separately are archeology, 
ethnology, and history. 

There are items, of course, that failed to make the first volume 
of eastern bibliography, but later supplements can be provided. 
As it stands, the bibliography is a standard for reference not to 
be overlooked in research. 


Douglas L. Rights. 
Wachovia Historical Society, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


The Western Country in 1793. Reports on Kentucky and Virginia. By Harry 
Toulmin, edited by Marion Tinling and Godfrey Davies. (San Marino, 
California. Pp. xx, 141. $3.75.) 

Miss Tinling and Mr. Davies have written an excellent prefatory 
essay to this volume. They have combined biographical data with 
historical criticism to raise some interesting questions. Harry 
Toulmin’s connection with A Description of Kentucky in North 
America: to which are prefixed miscellaneous observations and 
Thoughts on Emigration present a genuine puzzle. In 1945 the 
University of Kentucky Press reprinted A Description of Ken- 
tucky in its Reprint Series. No effort was made to determine the 
detailed facts about the background manuscript story of the 
book. At that time there was an argument over the pamphlets 
on emigration found in the Wilson copy which is now in the 
University of Kentucky Library. 

The editors of this new volume have discovered Toulmin’s 
“real description of Kentucky” and published it in the volume 
under review. This material is printed from a collection of “Toul- 
min manuscripts” made by some unknown person contemporary 
with the author. There are eleven parts of the present book which 
are made up of Toulmin letters. Five of these relate to Virginia 
and Maryland five to Kentucky. Toulmin’s observations have a 
freshness and authenticity about them which make his writings 
both interesting and extremely useful. Perhaps three aspects of 
his observations stand out: the contrast between the Eastern 
Seaboard and Kentucky; the scale of prices and the economic 
situation in Kentucky; and the problems which the emigrant to 
the West could expect to face. 
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Toulmin’s descriptions do not contain as much personal matter 
as do many of the eighteenth-century travel accounts, but the 
impersonal observations are of invaluable assistance. The publish- 
ers have done an excellent job with the format of this book, and 
the editors have included a highly useful index. This will become 
a much-used source not only by Virginia, Kentucky, and the 
frontier historians, but likewise by students of eighteenth century 
prices. 


Thomas D. Clark. 


University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Thirteenth Annual Report of the Archivist of the United States, for the Year 
Ending June 30, 1947. The National Archives, Publication No. 48-6. 
(Washington: United States Government Printing Office, 1948. Pp. vi, 
92.) 

If you saw the Freedom Train when it was on exhibit in the city 
nearest you, it is likely that you will want to read the national 
Archivist’s brief statement about it. Readers of his thirteenth 
annual report will find an expression of hesitancy at the thought 
that “some of the most priceless documents in the custody of the 
Archivist” should be thus “taken to the people” throughout the 
nation. But the Archivist resolved his doubts in the affirmative. 
“These documents and the rights and privileges they embody be- 
long to the American people, who won them and who keep on 
fighting for them. It seems only just, therefore, that the docu- 
ments should not be kept immured but should be permitted to play 
their part in the American Heritage Foundation’s program of re- 
dedication to the American ideals they symbolize.” Thus it was 
that treasured manuscripts from other depositories and from the 
National Archives were assembled there last summer and pre- 
pared for exhibition. It was, as the Archivist triumphantly pro- 
claims, “a unique opportunity to serve the people of the United 
States.” 

The forty-three pages of the body of this annual report contain 
other notes of triumph. The Archivist rejoices that almost twice 
as many records were received during the year under review as 
in the previous year. More specifically, for example, he explains 
the acquisition of unprecedented quantities of maps and motion 
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pictures. He reports with pride that the federal government’s 
records of the Second World War “are now substantially under 
administrative control,” though he does not yet claim that the 
million cubic feet of these records which are being selected for 
preservation from the total volume twelve times as large are now 
under “intellectual control, in the sense that the data they contain 
are known and usable.” Nevertheless, despite the year’s volumi- 
nous accessions, he asserts proudly that a staff still below its 
pre-war size managed to reduce appreciably the backlog of 
materials received but not yet analyzed and described for maxi- 
mum accessibility. 

On the other hand, he records with lament the discontinuance 
within its first year—because “the purpose of the project was 
misunderstood” and requested appropriations were not obtained— 
of a comprehensive four-year “program to describe in a series of 
guides the records of the Government’s experience in World War 
II” which was “essential if the Nation is to benefit from that 
experience.” 

In the opinion of the uninitiated the National Archives, like 
every governmental agency, should be able to justify its existence. 
Such folk will find in this annual report rather ample and some- 
times amusing summaries of the extremely varied questions 
which this institution and its inestimably valuable research re- 
sources were able to answer. Indeed, the staff performed more 
than a thousand reference services per working day throughout 
the year for almost every imaginable type of investigator, among 
them being historians of American literature, historical novelists, 
prosecutors of war criminals, and a man born at sea who had been 
trying in vain for years to prove his birth and hence his citizen- 
ship. Readers who approach this volume with more specific ob- 
jectives will probably also appreciate its index and its appendices. 
The latter include formal lists of the year’s accessions and of the 
number and title of every “record group” preserved in this official 
depository. 

W. Edwin Hemphill. 

World War II History Division, 

Virginia State Library, 

Charlottesville, Virginia 











HISTORICAL NEWS 


Back numbers of The North Carolina Historical Review may be 
procured from the State Department of Archives and History at 
50 cents per copy or $2 per volume, by writing D. L. Corbitt, 
Division of Publications, Box 1881, Raleigh, N. C. There is still 
a limited number of complete files of this publication available. 


On October 7 the Elizabeth Maxwell Steele Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution unveiled a monument at 
Thyatira Church, Rowan County, honoring Elizabeth Maxwell 
Steele. Dr. Archibald Henderson of the University of North 
Carolina presided at the exercises and Mr. William D. Kizziah of 
Salisbury made the principal address. Mrs. J. R. Norwood and 
Mr. Edwin C. Gregory of Salisbury made brief talks. Rev. James 
R. Phillips, pastor of Thyatira Church, pronounced the invoca- 
tion and Rev. Samuel Edwards gave the benediction. 


Mr. Edward F. Burrows of Oswego, S. C., who has been doing 
graduate work at the University of Wisconsin, has joined the 
faculty of Guilford College as assistant professor of history. 


On November 15 a portrait of George Ross Pou, state auditor 
of North Carolina 1937-1947, was unveiled in the Auditor’s 
Office in the Capitol. The Rev. James McDowell Dick, rector of 
the Church of the Good Shepherd, pronounced the invocation and 
R. Gregg Cherry presented the portrait. The portrait was un- 
veiled by Bryan Carr, Jr., Watts Carr, III, and Mary Spotswood 
Pou, grandchildren of George Ross Pou. The portrait was accept- 
ed on behalf of the people of the state by Mr. Henry L. Bridges, 
auditor of the state of North Carolina. 


On December 9 a portrait of Dr. Paul P. McCain was unveiled 
in the lobby of the North Carolina Tuberculosis Sanatorium at 
McCain, N. C. The portrait was presented by the North Caro- 
lina Medical Society in recognition of Dr. McCain’s service in the 
field of tuberculosis treatment in the state and was unveiled by 
Miss Sarah Johnson McCollum, two-year-old granddaughter of 
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Dr. McCain. Justice Wiley Rutledge of the United States Su- 
preme Court delivered the dedicatory address. Dr. Paul Ringer 
of Asheville, a member of the board of directors of the institu- 
tion, accepted the portrait on behalf of the Sanitorium. Dr. Paul 
F. Whitaker of Kinston, chairman of the McCain Memorial Com- 
mittee, presided at the ceremonies. 


On December 8 a highway marker was unveiled on East Main 
Street in front of the Cherry Funeral Home in Washington, 
N. C., honoring Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, 1913- 
1921, Ambassador to Mexico, 1931-1942, editor of The News 
and Observer, and author of several books. Mr. Jonathan Daniels, 
editor of The News and Observer, delivered the principal address. 
Mrs. E. B. Kugler, regent of the Major Reading Blount Chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, led the services 
and Miss Gertrude S. Carraway, state regent of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution accepted the marker. Congressman 
Herbert C. Bonner introduced the speaker. 


On October 31 Fall Creek Baptist Church of Wayne County 
observed its 100th anniversary. Rev. H. C. Moore of Ridgecrest 
delivered the anniversary sermon. 


Miss Gertrude S. Carraway, a member of the Executive Board 
of the State Department of Archives and History and state re- 
gent of the Daughters of the American Revolution, on December 
3 spoke to the Caswell Nash Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution in Raleigh on the accomplishments of that 
organization. 


The State Literary and Historical Association held its forty- 
eighth annual session in Raleigh on December 3. The morning 
session consisted of the following papers: “Development of In- 
terest in the Common Schools of North Carolina, 1868-1890,” by 
Dr. George W. Paschal of Wake Forest; “Southern Authors Re- 
veal A Changing South,” by Mr. George M. Stephens of Ashe- 
ville; and “Review of North Carolina Books and Authors of the 
Year,” by Miss Mary C. Wiley of Winston-Salem. At the business 
meeting Mr. W. T. Bost of Raleigh was elected president; Dr. D. 
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J. Whitener of Boone, Dr. Paul Murray of Greenville, and Mr. 
Kemp P. Battle of Rocky Mount were elected vice-presidents ; 
and Dr. Christopher Crittenden was re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer. Miss Mary Lynch Johnson and Judge J. Crawford Biggs 
were elected members of the executive committee. At the evening 
session Dr. Alice M. Baldwin of Durham delivered the presiden- 
tial address; Rev. Douglas L. Rights, governor of the Society of 
Mayflower Descendants in North Carolina, presented the May- 
flower award; and Mr. John W. Vandercook of New York de-— 
livered a talk entitled, “Is the Marshall Plan Working?” 


Dr. Charles 8. Sydnor of Duke University was awarded the 
Mayflower Society award at the annual meeting of the State 
Literary and Historical Association for the best book published 
by a resident North Carolinian during the year. Dr. Sydnor’s 
book entitled The Development of Southern Sectionalism, 1819- 
1848. 


The North Carolina State Art Society held its twenty-second 
annual meeting on December 1 in Raleigh. Mrs. Katherine P. 
Arrington, president of the Society, brought presidential greet- 
ings. Mr. William F. Davidson, vice-president of the Knoedler 
Galleries of New York, gave a discussion on the paintings on ex- 
hibition entitled “Daingerfield and his Contemporaries,” and 
Miss Marjorie Daingerfield of New York gave a demonstration 
of portrait sculpture. The general business meeting was held 
December 2 at which time Mrs. Katherine P. Arrington was re- 
elected president. Mrs. James E. Latham of Greensboro, Mr. John 
Allecott of Chapel Hill, and Mrs. Isabelle Bowen Henderson of 
Raleigh were elected vice-presidents. Mrs. James H. Cordon was 
re-elected treasurer and Miss Lucy Cherry Crisp of Raleigh was 
re-elected executive secretary. Dr. Clarence Poe, Mr. William 
Henley Deitrick, Mr. Edwin Gill, Mrs. Katharine Morris, all of 
Raleigh, and Dr. Robert Lee Humber of Greenville were elected 
members of the executive committee. Mrs. J. H. B. Moore of 
Greenville, Mrs. Charles Tucker of Warrenton, Mrs. William 
Dunn of New Bern, Mr. William T. Joyner of Raleigh, Mrs. E. O. 
Efird of Winston-Salem, Mr. William Meade Price of Chapel 
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Hill, Mrs. Peter McK. Williams of Fayetteville, Mrs. Frank Dun- 
lap of Wadesboro, Mrs. Percy Grimes of Salisbury, Mrs. Harold 
Dwelle of Charlotte, Mrs. O. Max Gardner of Shelby, and Mr. 
Anthony Lord of Asheville were elected congressional district 
vice-presidents. Mrs. Henry M. London of Linden, Mr. William 
Henley Dietrick, Dr. Clarence Poe, Mr. Edwin Gill, Miss Katha- 
rine Morris, and Mrs. Alexander Crane, all of Raleigh; Mr. John 
Rembert of Chapel Hill, and Mrs. Earle Mueller of Durham were 
elected members of the board of trustees. 


Awards of $200 each were presented to the following persons: 
Mrs. Primrose McPherson Robertson of Raleigh for her picture 
in oil entitled “Beulah’s Baby,” Miss Harriet Bogart of Charlotte 
for her painting in oil entitled “Little Girl with Chicken,” and 
Mr. John Rembert of Chapel for his picture in watercolor en- 
titled “By the Winds Grieved.” 


The North Carolina Folk-Lore Society held its thirty-seventh 
annual session in Raleigh on December 3. At this session Dr. 
George P. Wilson of Greensboro read a paper entitled “Folk 
Speech in North Carolina” and Dr. Richard Jente of Chapel Hill 
read a paper entitled “North Carolina Proverbs.” Mr. Bascom 
Lamar Lunsford of Asheville presented a folklore feature consist- 
ing of mountain ballards played on the fiddle by Mr. Marcus 
‘Martin. At the business session the following officers were elect- 
ed: Dr. Newman I. White of Durham, president; Dr. Richard 
Jente of Chapel Hill, Mr. Cratis D. Williams of Boone, and Mr. 
B. E. Washburn of Rutherfordton, vice-presidents; and Dr. A. P. 
Hudson of Chapel Hill, secretary-treasurer. 


The Society of Mayflower descendents in the State of North 
Carolina held its annual dinner meeting in Raleigh on December 
2. At the business meeting Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Byerly of 
Winston-Salem was elected governor. Also the following officers 
were re-elected: Mr. Richard S. Tufts of Pinehurst, deputy- 
governor ; Judge Samuel J. Ervin of Morganton, counsellor ; Miss 
May W. Pruett of Greenville, S. C., secretary-treasurer; Mr. 
Burnham S. Colburn of Biltmore Forest, historian; and Mr. 
James G. K. McClure of Fairview, elder. 
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The North Carolina Society for the Preservation of Antiquities 
held its eighth annual session in Raleigh on December 2. Mrs. 
Charles A. Cannon, president of the Society, brought greetings. 
Mrs. Edwin R. MacKethan of Fayetteville made a talk on the 
Old Market House, the Elliott Daingerfield Shrine, and other old 
buildings in Fayetteville, and Mr. John A. Oats of Fayetteville 
made a talk entitled “Tales and Traditions of the Upper Cape 
Fear.” Mrs. D. S. Currie of Parkton presented descendants of 
Flora Macdonald and Mrs. C. Bion Sears and Flora Macdonald 
College girls under the direction of Mr. Robert Reuter, director 
of music, presented the Highland Fling and Scottish Ballards. 
Mrs. Charles A. Cannon presented awards to persons who dur- 
ing the year interested themselves in reserving and making 
known the history of North Carolina and the restoration of his- 
torical buildings in the state. Each person was presented with a 
replica of a silver bowl which was presented to the Society by 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Cannon and which will be awarded 
annually. Those who received the awards were Mrs. James E. 
Latham of Greensboro, Mrs. Inglis Fletcher of Edenton, Miss 
Gertrude S. Carraway of New Bern, Dr. Adelaide L. Fries of 
Winston-Salem, Mr. Paul Green of Chapel Hill, Dr. Archibald 
Henderson of Chapel Hill, Rev. Douglas L. Rights of Winston- 
Salem, Dr. Charles Lee Smith of Raleigh, and Dr. Christopher 
Crittenden of Raleigh. At the business meeting Mrs. Charles A. 
Cannon of Concord was re-elected president of the Society; Mrs. 
Inglis Fletcher of Edenton was elected vice-president; and Mrs. 
Ernest A. Branch of Raleigh was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 
The following persons were re-elected district vice-presidents ; 
Mrs. Samuel N. Clark of Tarboro, first congressional district; 
Mrs. Katherine P. Arrington of Warrenton, second congressional 
district; Mrs. R. N. Duffy of New Bern, third congressional dis- 
trict; Mrs. Charles Lee Smith of Raleigh, fourth congressional 
district; Mrs. Gordon Gray of Winston-Salem, fifth congres- 
sional district; Mrs. John A. Kellenberger of Greensboro, sixth 
congressional district; Mrs. Henry A. MacMillan of Wilmington, 
seventh congressional district; Mrs. George H. Maurice of Eagle 
Springs, eighth congressional district; Mrs. Henkel Spillman of 
Statesville, ninth congressional district; Miss Julia J. Robertson 
of Charlotte, tenth congressional district; Mr. Ralph Erskine of 
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Tryon, eleventh congressional district; and Mrs. Robert Cecil of 
Asheville, twelfth congressional district. The following persons 
were re-elected as members of the board of directors: Mrs. James 
E. Latham of Greensboro, Miss Gertrude S. Carraway of New 
Bern, Dr. Adelaide L. Fries of Winston-Salem, Mrs. R. L. Mac- 
Millan of Raleigh, and Dr. Archibald Henderson of Chapel Hill. 


The Woman’s Club of Raleigh gave a tea on December 2 honor- 
ing the members of the State Literary and Historical Associa- 
tion, the North Carolina Society of County Historians, the North 
Carolina State Art Society, The North Carolina Folk-Lore Soci- 
ety, and The North Carolina Society for the Preservation of 
Antiquities. 


At the luncheon meeting of the North Carolina Society for the 
Preservatica of Antiquities, Dr. Ronald F. Lee of Washington, 
D. C., chief historian of the National Park Service, spoke on the 
importance of conserving the nation’s historical sites and build- 
ings. 


The North Carolina Society of County Historians held its an- 
nual meeting in Raleigh on December 3. Mr. Malcolm Fowler 
of Lillington was re-elected president, Mr. Willis G. Briggs of 
Raleigh was elected vice-president, and Mr. John H. Monger of 
Sanford was re-elected secretary-treasurer. At the meeting it 
announced that Rev. E. H. Davis of Louisburg had published 
Historical Sketches of Franklin County and Miss Mattie Blood- 
worth of Burgaw had published History of Pender County. It 
was also announced that Mr. James G. W. MacClamroch is writ- 
ing a history of Guilford County, Mr. John A. Oates of Fayette- 
ville is writing a history of Fayetteville and the surrounding 
area, and Mr. Malcolm Fowler is writing a history of the Upper 
Cape Fear region. 


The Historical Society of North Carolina met at the Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina on November 13 for 
its fall meeting. Dr. C. O. Cathy of the University of North Caro- 
lina read a paper entitled “The Development of Tools and Instru- 
ments in North Carolina Agriculture, 1783-1860,” and Dr. Rich- 
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ard C, Todd of Duke University read a paper entitled “The Produce 
Loan: A Means of Financing the Confederacy.” Dr. Adelaide L. 
Fries of Winston-Salem gave the presidential address entitled 
“A Century of the Textile Industry in Salem.” At the business 
meeting the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Dr. R. D. W. Connor of the University of North Carolina, pres- 
ident; Dr. Charles S. Sydnor of Duke University, vice-president ; 
Dr. Cecil Johnson of the University of North Carolina, secretary- 
treasurer; Dr. W. P. Cumming of Davidson College and Dr. D. J. 
Whitener of Appalachian State Teachers College, members of 
the Council. 


Dr. Newman I. White, professor of English at Duke Univer- 
sity and president of the North Carolina Folk-Lore Society, died 
on December 6 in Cambridge, Mass. Dr. White had been a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Duke University for 29 years. 


Mr. Lambert Davis, an editor of Harcourt, Brace & Company 
of New York, has been appointed director of the University of 
North Carolina Press. Mr. Davis succeeds Dr. T. J. Wilson, III, 
who resigned to become director of the Harvard University 
Press. 


Mr. A. T. Outlaw of Kenansville has published a broadside 
entitled “The Historical Background of Duplin County, North 
Carolina. First Settlers were Scotch-Irish Descent—Formed 
Churches and Schools in Various Parts of the County.” Those 
interested in procuring a copy of this broadside should write 
Mr. Outlaw, Kenansville. 


Mr. William N. Chambers, St. Louis, Missouri, has published 
“Young Man From Tennessee: First Years of Thomas Benton in 
Missouri,” in The Bulletin, Vol IV, No. 4 (July 1948), published 
by the Missouri Historical Society. 


Dr. James E. King of the University of North Carolina recent- 
ly published an article entitled “The Orgin of the Term ‘Political 
Economy’ ” in the Journal of Modern History, Vol. XX, No. 3 
(September 1948). 
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Dr. Loren C. MacKinney of the University of North Carolina 
recently published an article entitled “Medieval History and 
Historians during World War II,” in Medievalia et Hunamistica, 
Vol. V, 24-35 (1948). 


Miss Wilhelmina Barnett who has a A.M. degree from Howard 
University has joined the faculty of the history department of 
Fayetteville State Teachers College. 


Mr. James H. Brewer, a member of the faculty of the history 
department of Fayetteville State Teachers College, will receive 


his Ph.D. degree in history from the University of Pittsburgh 
in January. 


Dr. Joseph H. Douglas of the Fayetteville State Teachers Col- 
lege published “Certain Implications of the North Carolina Edu- 
cational Commissions Report as to the Education of Negroes 
within North Carolina,” in North Carolina Teachers Report, 
1948. 


Mr. John W. Parker of the Fayetteville State Teachers Col- 
lege, published “The Emergence of Negro Fiction,’ Negro His- 
tory Bulletin, (October 1948). He also published “Tomorrow in 
the Writings of Langston Hughes,” in College English, 1948. 


Mr. Clarence A. Chick, Sr., of Fayetteville State Teachers Col- 
lege, published “A Retrospect of Court Decisions Effecting the 
Rights of Negroes on Public Convenances,” Journal of Negro 
Education, Fall 1948. 


The Southern Historical Association held its fourteenth annual 
meeting November 4, 5, and 6 in Jackson, Mississippi. Papers 
read by North Carolinians at the sessions were as follows: Dr. 
William B. Hamilton of Duke University “The Establishment of 
Anglo-American Law in the Mississippi Territory”; Mr. William 
M. Geer of the University of North Carolina “O. Max Gardner 
as a Textile Leader’; Mr. Robert A. Lively of the University of 
North Carolina, “The Interpretation of the Southern Spirit in 
the Civil War Novel”; Mr. Dewey W. Grantham of the Univer- 
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sity of North Carolina, “Hoke Smith: Progressive Governor of 
Georgia, 1907-1909” ; and Mr. Harry L. Stevens of Duke Univer- 
sity, “Perspectives of Mid-Western Frontier Historian on 
Foreign Problems, 1812-1860.” Dr. Edgar W. Knight and Dr. 
Fletcher M. Green of the University of North Carolina discussed 
the subject, “What Constitutes a Good College History?” Dr. 
Charles S. Sydnor of Duke University presided at the annual 
dinner of the Association. 


Dr. J. C. Sitterson of the University of North Carolina was 
elected secretary-treasurer of the Southern Historical Associa- 


tion, at the annual meeting held in Jackson, Mississippi, on 
November 4-6. 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Society of American Ar- 
chivists and the eighth annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for State and Local History were held jointly in Raleigh, 
on October 27, 28, and 29, with the State Department of Archives 
and History as host. Duke University coéperated by giving a 
luncheon and the University of North Carolina cooperated by 
giving a dinner in honor of these groups. During the meetings 
Dr. Charles S. Sydnor of Duke University read a paper, “What 
the Historian Expects of an Archival Agency or Historical 
Society.” Mr. Paul Green of the University of North Carolina 
delivered an address “ ‘The Lost Colony’ and ‘The Common 
Glory’: Producing Historical Symphonic Dramas”; Dr. Chris- 
topher Crittenden of the State Department of Archives and 
History and president of the Society of American Archivists, 
delivered the presidential address; Dr. Graham P. Roberts of 
Duke University made a talk on “The Manuscript and News- 
paper Collection in Duke University”; Dr. Benjamin E. Powell 
of Duke University welcomed the organizations to that Institu- 
tion; Dr. James W. Patton of the University of North Carolina 
read a paper “The Southern Historical Collection”; and Dr. 
Robert B. House of the University of North Carolina welcomed 
the organizations to that Institution. Dr. Christopher Crittenden 
presided at one of the meetings, Mr. D. L. Corbitt of the State 
Department of Archives and History also presided at a meeting, 
and Dr. A. R. Newsome of the University of North Carolina, pre- 
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sided at a meeting at Chapel Hill. Mr. D. L. Corbit was chairman 
of the local arrangements committee. 


On September 12 the North Carolina Society of County His- 
torians made a tour of Iredell County which was conducted by 
Mr. William S. Powell of the State Department of Archives and 
History. Some of the places visited on this tour were Torrence’s 
Tavern, Centre Church, Mount Mourne, Mooresville, Troutman, 
Bell’s School, Fourth Creek Burying Ground, the Zeb Vance 
House, Mitchell College, the Caldwell House, the Simonton Place, 
Ebenezer Academy, Turnersburg, Carson Home site, Young 
Cemetery, and Fort Dobbs. During the tour a stop was made at 
Mitchell College in Statesville where a picnic lunch was served. 
Approximately fifty persons went on the tour. 


On October 24th the North Carolina Society of County His- 
torians toured Fayetteville and parts of Cumberland County. 
This tour was under the direction of Mr. John A. Oates of Fay- 
etteville. The group visited the Market House in Fayetteville, 
built in 1780, in which the general assembly passed an act author- 
izing the establishment of the University of North Carolina and 
in which the state convention adopted the Federal Constitution ; 
the site of the home of Flora Macdonald, Cool Spring Tavern, 
and other places. A picnic lunch was served in Eccles Park on 
the banks of Cross Creek near the site of the home of Warren 
Winslow. Other places of interest visited on this tour were con- 
nected in one way or another with Judah P. Benjamin, a mem- 
ber of the Confederate cabinet; James C. Dobbin, Secretary of 
the Navy; Dorothea L. Dix, founder of the State Hospital in 
Raleigh; and Dr. Hugh McAden, who visited the section in 1756. 


The National Archives, Washington, D. C., has announced that 
it is reproducing in facsimile certain historical documents such as 
the Bill of Rights for sale to schools, libraries, and interested 
individuals. 


The Division of Manuscripts of the Library of Congress has 
announced the acquisition of the papers of Josephus Daniels, 
Secretary of the Navy in Woodrow Wilson’s cabinet and Ambas- 
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sador to Mexico under Franklin D. Roosevelt. These papers were 
presented to the Library of Congress by his four sons, Dr. Worth 
B. Daniels, Mr. Josephus Daniels, Jr., Mr. Jonathan Daniels, and 
Mr. Frank A. Daniels. While some of the earlier files of this 
collection were reported to have been destroyed by fire, some 
materials prior to 1913 have been preserved. Much of the early 
material is family correspondence. The main body of the papers 
begins with Daniel’s services as secretary of the Navy, 1912-1921. 
The files of 1921-1933 and 1942-1948 deal with the period when 
he was active editor of The News and Observer. These papers 
constitute one of the largest collections of personal papers in the 
Library and most of the collection is available for use by scholars. 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Review on October 1 urged 
graduate research students to compete for the Pelzer prize, a 
medal provided for by Mrs. Louis Pelzer and awarded to a candi- 
date for an advanced degree in any North American University 
for the best article on United States history. Articles submitted 
for the 1949 competition must be in the office of the managing 
editor of the Review not later than January 15; they should not 
exceed 9,000 words in length, including footnotes. The prize- 
winning study selected by a committee consisting of the man- 
aging editor and four other members appointed by the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association’s executive committee, will be 
published in the Review as the Pelzer prize article for the year. 
Those students interested in making application should apply to 
Dr. Wendell H. Stevenson, Managing Editor, The Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, New Orleans 18, Louisiana. 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture under 
the sponsorship of the College of William and Mary and Colonial 
Williamsburg, Inc., Williamsburg, Virginia, has announced that 
it is prepared to provide a limited number of grants-in-aid of 
research to individual writers or scholars who are carrying on 
studies in the field of American history prior to the year 1815. 
The grants are made in conjunction with the publication pro- 
gram of the Institute and vary in value according to the needs of 
the individual during the period of which the grant is made and 
upon the condition that the recipients shall submit the completed 
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product of their researches to the Institute for consideration for 
publication. Ordinarily grants will not exceed $1,000. Requests 
for application forms and other information should be adressed 
to the Director, Institute of Early American History and Culture, 
Goodwin Building, Williamsburg, Virginia. 
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